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Congratulates 
Itself 
t 
' of 
Men of the American Legion. 
We feel an unusual glow of pride over sv 
the fact that the American Legion has 
selected our city as its headquarters. “ 
We believe we have a just right to d 
take it as an honor that the greatest t 
body of patriots in all the world con- _ 
siders our city worthy of standing at : 
the very forefront of real American s 
activities. “ 
And you may rest assured that the - 
citizens of Indianapolis and Indiana will 
reflect that gratitude in deeds as well as . 
in words, to do their part in making P 
the American Legion the success it .” 
deserves to be. ae ag 
d 
; 
KAHN -TAILVRING:- CV 
Vv Vv P 
d 
OF ‘INDIANAPOLIS b 
Tailors to the Men of the A. E. F. in Peace as in War 


















The 
IRON 


MAIDEN 


By 
ROBERT J. CASEY 


UEEN of the horror chamber was 

the “Iron Maiden.” And she was 

no exotic creature. Her terrible 
soul was the creation of a master who 
traded in her fear. Her body had been 
mouldedin clay by an artist from Munich 
and cast up in German iron by the smiths 
of Essen. 

Her vital economies were simple. A 
great hollow statue she was, with a front 
half like the top of a mummy case that 

swung from hinges at her left side. The 
interior of the shell was studded with 
sharp spikes that meshed when the halves 
were completely together. The hapless 
sacrifice to the maiden was placed inside, 
the heavy front partly closed, and an 
effective barrier to escape provided by 
an ingenious crossing of the spikes at 
the open side. 

Then a slow, ponderous mechanism of 
weights and gears was set in motion and 
the halves of the iron maiden swung 
together, the points seeking the life of the 
sacrifice, millimeter by millimeter. . . - 

It is related that the Graf von Anspelt, 
a follower of Henry of Nassau, copied 
the Iron Maiden of the Rhine with 
numerous mechanical improvements to 
provide a suitable punishment for traitors 
to his arms, and it still may be seen in the 
Salle de Chevalier of the ancestral castle, 
a grim reminder of the motto emblazoned 
upon the shield of the house: ‘Caveat 
Proditor”—“‘Let the traitor beware!’ 
(Duval—“ Histoire de Luxemburg.) 

es RE was an undefinable air o 
hostility about the gold braided 
functionary who met Gordon Cleave at 
the Bahnhof. The young mining engi- 
neer decided it was nothing personal— 
one of the vagaries, perhaps, of a Teuton 
compelled to listen to his own French. 
Quite obviously it could not be personal, 
for Cleave had just alighted from the 
express. The train still stood 
beneath the glass sheds, half visible 

h the clouds of steam that floated 

the leaky locomotive. A man 
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with a torch was running 
along the roofs of the cars, 


lighting the gas lamps in the compart- 
ments and corridors and a plaintive voiced 
announcer in military dress uniform was 
informing the hurrying travelers that 


presently the express would be on its 
way to Treves and the Rhine country. 
So far Luxemburg, with its splashes of 
vivid color and its fairy tale atmos- 
phere, appealed to him, and he was 
certain that no hostility, reflected un- 
wittingly in his first glance at his guide, 
had been responsible for that worthy’s 
poorly concealed antagonism. 

The official wound his flowing cape 
about his trim figure with the air of an 
Indian chief in the midst of his foes and 
glared at Cleave as he recited a stereo- 
typed welcome in guttural French. 

“You will come with me, monsieur,”’ 
he said. “Sa Altesse awaits.” He di- 
rected a porter to take the engineer’s 
baggage and led the way toward the 
wartraum, his silver rowels tinkling on 
the red tiles and his shining saber clash- 
ing against the innumerable obstacles 
on the platform. A woman, one of the 
station workers, clad in the uniform of 
her office, black cap, gray overalls and 
wooden soled boots, collided with him. 
The cape was drawn a bit closer and a 
majestic voice cursed her roundly with 
good, mouthfilling, German epithets. 

The effects of the encounter still were 
visible in his manner when he stopped at 
the curb before the station and motioned 
Cleave to a seat in a Roman nosed limou- 
sine. 

“Haste,” he ordered when the engineer, 
unacquainted with the privileges of 
official favor, stopped to surrender his 
railroad ticket at the turnstile. “You 
have not been summoned here to waste 
time with cattle such as this.” 

Cleave looked down at him from the 
vantage point of six feet of brawn and 
indicated for the first time since their 
meeting the desire that had preyed upon 
©1919, by Legion Publishing Corporation 
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him since he had left 
the train—to seize this 
functionary by his 
golden epaulets and 
shake him until histeeth 


rattled. 
“Listen, my son,” he replied in a boom- 
ing voice that betrayed only slightly the 


irritation he felt. ‘You act as a guide 
instead of spiritual adviser and we'll 
get along better.” 

The officious one drew himself up to the 
full sum of centimeters allotted him by 
nature and a pair of high heeled boots, 
looked at the bulky form in front of him 
and assumed an attitude of offended 
dignity. 

“TI beg the monsieur’s pardon,” he 
answered. “But it is of the Grand 
Duchess I think. She is waiting, mon- 
sieur.” 

Cleave, still puzzled at the nature of 
his reception, stepped into the machine. 
His guide took a seat beside him and they 
rode across the great viaduct toward the 
battlemented city, mysterious and allur- 
ing in the dim twilight. . . . 


LEAVE knew he was not welcome as 

he was ushered into a reception hall 
at the palace. The stiff politeness of the 
lackeys who escorted him could not be 
questioned, but the atmosphere of 
haughty disdain that enveloped the blue- 
clad knave who took his name and the 
braided knave who guided him down a 
marvelous corridor of marble, carved oak 
and tapestry was evident in an uplifting 
of an eyebrow in the one instance and the 
slight shrug of a shoulder and an over- 
humble voice in the other. 


i 





“Has the graf 
shown you the Iron 
Maiden?’’ the Prin- 
cess asked. 


He had been prepared for a similar dis- 
play of animosity from the Grand Duchess 
and was surprised when she came into 
the room and extended her hand to him. 
Scarcely more than a child she was—a 
pretty little thing with a ready smile and 
a candid friendliness of manner. 

“T am so glad you have come, Mon- 
sieur Cleave,” she told him. “I was 
afraid you might find it impossible to 
leave France and—oh, I cannot tell you 
how much I need your help.” 

“T came as soon as I received your 
telegram, Princess,” he assured her. 

_“T shall be glad to do what I can.” 

“T think the work may be dangerous. 
It is for me, personally, and I have 
enemies.” 

“T have suspected that, altesse.” 

“That is why I was compelled to ask 
aid from you, an American, instead of 
from one of our own engineers. Part of 
my personal estate is an old mine near 
Anspelt. The ore of that district, par- 
ticularly toward the Belgian frontier, is 
rich, but the mine never has produced 
enough iron to pay the expense of operat- 
ing it.” 

“Has anyone had an opportunity 
to tamper with the operations, your 
highness?”’ 

“But yes, monsieur.” Her voice 
dropped perceptibly, although an eaves- 
dropper at the keyhole would have been 
able to catch only a few words of their 
previous conversation across the wide 
room. “Baron Salzmann, the Graf von 
Anspelt, owns the estate immediately 


adjoining. It is hard for me to breathe a 
suspicion against one of a house that has 
been so conspicuous for valor and in- 
tegrity for a thousand years. But, 
monsieur, I do not believe the graf is a 
friend to me or to the Duchy.” 

“The case is not a new one, altesse. 
I have come across similar situations 
before. The graf is strong politically?” 

“He is. He is president of the council 
and the ex-officio public spokesman of my 
administration. But——” she sighed 
and played nervously with the tapestry 
covering of the table beside which they 
were seated. “‘He has ambitions. . . 
He once had wealth. But he wagered 
on the wrong side to win the war.” 

“T think I understand, altesse,’’ Cleave 
told her. “TI shall leave for Anspelt at 
once. Tomorrow, perhaps, I shall be 
able to discover something.” 

She was smiling again as he bade her 
goodnight and stepped once more into the 
cold hostility of the outer corridor. He 
needed no introduction to the Graf von 
Anspelt when he encountered the noble 
near the palace gate. No one else in 
Luxemburg, he was convinced, would 
have displayed such interest in a casual 
American mining expert. 


“47OU are Monsieur Cleave?” in- 
quired the graf, nervously grooming 
the ends of his waxed mustache with a 
fat hand. 
“Yes, monsieur,’” the American re- 
turned politely enough, “and you?” 
“T am Graf von Anspelt.” 
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“Yes?” pursued Cleave as if the name 
were new to him. 

“T am president of the council. J 
disapproved of your coming here. But 
one cannot argue with a child. The 
Princess would have you, and, although 
she was a baby playing with dolls yes. 
terday, today she is a Princess and must 
be obeyed. So you are here. Her mine 
near Anspelt has been examined by en- 
gineers before now. It is hardly worth 
your while to look at it. I would suggest 
that you tell the Grand Duchess what 

must be patent to you—that the 
evidence of a dozen experts can- 
not be wrong.” 

“T have given my word, mon- 
sieur. I shall look at the mine. 
Perhaps you are right. Surely sq 
many could not be wrong. But] 
should betray a trust if I failed 
to see for myself.” 

“So be it.” This with a pon- 
derous shrug. “But remember 
that although the Princess is a 
child I am still head of the legisla- 
tive bodies and strong enough to 

protect her from those who would deceive 
her with false hopes.” 

“Very coolly and crudely put, mon- 
sieur,”” observed Cleave unmoved. “I 
shall remember what you have said.” 


Cleave did not know the country well 
enough to distinguish between unscrupu- 
lous thugs and honest peasant folk, so 
he had no way of determining the inten- 
tions of two disreputable persons who 
alighted from the narrow-gauge train as 
it came to a wheezy stop at the Anspelt 
station. 

He had reason enough to believe, 
however, that the sinister influence of the 
Graf von Anspelt had followed him from 
the capital when he stopped to get a 
meal and a night’s lodging at the town’s 
most imposing inn. He entered a corri- 
dor like the hallway of an American 
private home and turned to the right 
into the tap room where a faded woman 
sat knitting a heel on a child’s wom 
stocking, and a scarred youth with none 
too honest an eye stood filling a stein from 
the ornate china beer fountain atop the 
little bar in the corner. 

The man obsequiously took his order 
and the woman set out to fill it. Plates 
and pewter cutlery were arranged for him 
at a table near the shuttered front 
window. But when the woman brought 
the food—a bit of ham, some potatoes 
and coffee, she absent-mindedly ar- 
ranged them at another table. He 
caught her eye and read something that 
caused him to change his place while her 
husband berated her in German for her 
stupidity. 

It was just as well. . . . Shortly 
afterward there came the report of a 
Luger in the street and a bullet just 
cleared the table that the landlord had 
eh ee 
The graf, obviously, was , not 
only of resourcefulness, but of an ability 
to think and act quickly. 


(‘THE ground keeper at the Schloss 
Anspelt smiled a welcome when Cleave 
presented himself at the door which once 
had been a portcullis. An ox of a maf. 
the keeper was, low of forehead and broad 
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of back but seemingly inclined to be 
friendly. 

“The secretary to the graf?” Cleave 
inquired, “he is in?” 

“This way, monsieur,” directed the 
servant. Cleave felt, without knowing 
why, that his visit had been unexpected. 

The ground keeper led him up a spiral 
staircase and out into a broad, cold, 
stone-walled, stone-arched room—the 
salle de chevalier of the ancient castle. 
Cleave caught his breath with-the sudden 
realization that this was the most re- 
- markable room he had ever been in. A 
dry fountain stood in the center and the 
discarded weapons of a dozen generations 
of robber barons were clustered about on 
the walls. But the eye-arresting feature 
of the room was a life-sized statue of a 
woman which stood in a niche at one end. 
The guide caught Cleave’s look of interest. 

“You have heard of the Iron Maiden, 
monsieur?” he inquired. “This is a copy 
of the original made as a punishment for 
traitors by the second baron of the line. 
. . - Come, I shall show it to you.” 

He led the way past the fountain to 


Cleave barely saved him- 
— being thrust into 
istling maw of the Iron 
Maiden 


the grim presence of this cen- 
tury-old executioner. Cleave 
felt the ice currents creep 
toward his heart as’ he 
looked at the placid 
brow of the image, te 
the satisfied 
smile— 

“Why did 
they put a 
thing like 
that here?”’ he 
asked impul- 
sively. “Here 
in a room like 
this?” 
(Continued on 

page 22) 
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Americans in Name Only 


Native Born Slacker Has 
a Niche in Hall of Shame 


By MARQUIS JAMES 


columns to a discussion of the 

slacker issue rushes in where pussy- 
footers—to use a word of one of the great- 
est Americans of them all—fear to tread. 
It becomes its unpleasant duty to face the 
fact that while approximately three out 
of four aliens, exclusive of enemy aliens, 
within our shores sought to escape 
military service in behalf of their adopted 
country, four out of seven native “‘ Ameri- 
cans” of fighting age emulated this dis- 
graceful example. ° 

Members of The American Legion find 
more respect for the illiterate foreigner 
whose English primer was the Drill 
Regulations, whose first lessons in Ameri- 
canism were learned in the School of the 
Soldier, and whose introduction to the 
English language was the commands of 
the Manual of Arms; members of the 
Legion find more to respect in these men 
than in the native-born “American” of 
proud Revolutionary lineage who refused 
to volunteer, and tried to dodge the 
draft, in countless instances successfully. 

Of the 24,000,000 men enrolled in all 
three registrations, 2,600,000 were aliens 
who had never asked to be citizens. At 
the time of the first two registrations it 
was possible for these men to obtain 
deferment by asking for it. One hundred 
per cent could have got it; seventy-eight 
per cent did get it. The other twenty- 
two per cent accepted the role of fighting 
man in the nature of volunteer. 

Of the one hundred per cent of Ameri- 
can citizens enrolled, sixty-three per cent 
obtained deferment, and thirty-seven per 
cent answered the call. 


‘ke publication which opens its 








The man who by accident of 
birth first opened his eyes to the 
light of day beyond the seas is 
the better American of the two, 
though he may not have the 

right to cast a vote in the direction of the 
affairs of the country for which he fought. 
Indeed, the other is no American at all— 
except by legal technicality. In his 
slacker soul he is a man without a 
country. 

We all know them, individually and as 
a class. They are in every community, 
in every trade and profession, in every 
walk of life; in hut and hall they cling to 
the firesides they lacked the courage to 
defend. Not so many in huts, though, as 
in halls, for many are prosperously pro- 
vided with this world’s goods, a prosperity 
acquired while others were hiring out at 
work in which there was no great com- 
mercial future, and at the rather cheap 
wage of a dollar a day. 

I have one such young man particularly 
in mind. He was, and still is, I believe, a 
member of the writing profession, and at 
the time of our declaration of war he was 
on the staff of a newspaper which had 
been at war with Germany for three 
years. Most of his associates went to the 
early training camps, others enlisted in the 
guard regiments; and it is recorded in the 
casualty lists that three of them were 
killed in action, and several were 
wounded. Not all of them rushed into 
the conflict as to a game to be played; 
some went conscious of the risks, and 
regretting that their ambitions and hopes 
of the future had been thwarted and 
deferred by the Prussian lust for world 
dominion. Anyway they went, while the 
other young man evaded the issue until 
the call of the first draft. He was caught 
in it and in due time summoned by his 
draft board for examination. He re- 
turned from the examination in great 
distress. War was terrible! He had 
been forced to undress in the presence of 
the examining doctors and several other 
men! 

For a time he deliberated an exposé of 
the system which forced respectable 
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young men to remove their clothes in the 
presence of strangers. In the end he 
pleaded and was granted exemption og 
the ground that he was the sole support 
of his wife, although the evidence was that 
he had a comfortable sum in the bank and 
his wife was perfectly capable of support- 
ing herself. I forget all that this speci. 
men did during the war, but I do know 
that he delivered himself of a good many 
screeds deploring the decadence of the 
drama and such important win-the-war 
efforts. If there is a moral to this ing. 
dent, it is that he succeeded in keepij 
his clothes on, but he is stripped naked of 
respect in the eyesof the men who knew 
him. And, anyway, the Army did very 
well without him, as it did well without a 
sood many others of his ilk. 


HE slacker has not stood alone in his 

treachery. Slacker fathers have raised 
their hands in paternal protection of 
slacker sons, while manlier fathers bade 
manlier sons fall in step with duty. 
Slacker sweethearts have sped to the arms 
of slacker swains and joined them in the 
hasty exchange of wedding vows, while 
truer women sent truer men away, con- 
tent to endure the absence which makes 
the patriotic heart grow fonder. 

These men and women are not real 
Americans, and no accident of birth or 
citizenship can make them so. 

The slacker of the cheapest type is the 
man who rushed into marriage and 
pleaded exemption on the ground of 
dependent wife and expected child. We 
all remember how the marriage license 
bureaus were thronged with the parties 
to such marriages of convenience in the 
— of April, May, June and July, 
1917. 

It is comforting to recall how the 
government met this situation. A clean- 
cut distinction was drawn between mar- 
riages contracted before and after the 
passage of the universal service law. 
Decisions were left to the district boards 
in the draft organization, which for the 
most part showed the slacker bride little 
more sympathy than she deserved. 

It would be interesting to know what 
per cent of these ulterior purpose matches 
have proved a success from a domestic 
point of view. 

There were a number of gentlemen 90 
susceptible to the strain of the times 
that it actually affected their ages, 
adding a year or two to their ages or 
making them a like amount younger. 
The change was such as to bring them 
just out of reach of the draft, one way 
or the other. When Uncle Sam called on 
all men between eighteen and forty-five} 
to come forward and register, there were 
thousands who admitted being smoked 
out. They had successfully dodged the 
first call for men between twenty-one 
and thirty-one, but the second more 
inclusive summons caught them skulking, 
and they admitted it. ‘ 

Where the spirit of treachery was m 
the blood by inheritance, the problem was 
more difficult. The affectionate parent 
whose love for his son so transcended his 
love for the flag that he chose to see some 
one else’s boy fight his boy’s battles had 
resort to devices which were not so & 
defeated. And more especially is this the 
case when the slacker parent was a maa 
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of some wealth or some influence in his 
community. This does not mean that 
the wealthy as a class sought to evade 
their duty, not even the “idle rich” of 
the great cities. There are too many 
conspicuous examples to the contrary. 
There are, however, probably as many 
slackers among the moneyed class as 
among others, and they were in a better 
position to get away with it than those 
without money or influence. 

The following table shows the extent 
of deferment and exemption in the draft, 
first and second registrations: 
Total registrants. . . .... 10,679,810 
ee . 6,973,274 
ll Ee <oute 
ny heme g OE EOE 
For alienage 
For physical defect 
For reasons —et 
For farming (skilled hel 
For factories (skilled 4 


For farms (heads and assistant heads) . 
For factories (heads and assistant t heads) . 


toms Tend an of the gospel. 

ae oy Fn me or sister 

Single men with adopted children 

Men recently married 37,955 

All the above men were between 
twenty-one and thirty-one and were 
placed in classes below Class I. This 
meant exemption, whether it came under 
the head of deferment or exemption, 
because none except those in Class I was 
ever called to the colors. 

The small town financial baron, or the 
small financial baron in the large town, or 
the man who enjoyed a little power or 
prestige in politics or public affairs— 
those are types of parent slackers most 
generally known. 

The “industrially indispensable”’ 
ranked second only to the malingerers 
who claimed non-existent physical defects. 
It was almost a sure sign when a young 
man was discovered going to a great deal 
of trouble to demonstrate how “neces- 
sary” he was to the home industry of the 
nation, that the facts of-the case were 
just the opposite; and similarly, the 
government had no end of trouble keep- 
ing some men, in reality industrially 
indispensable, on the job here at home. 


E “back to the farm” movement 
received a mighty impetus along in the 
summer of 17 when it was learned that 
crop producers would receive deferred 
dassification. The country banker who 
owned a farm he had never seen since the 
day he motored out to foreclose the 
mortgage found that farm a convenient 
refuge for his draft-dodging son, if he were 
% disposed. Instances like this gave 
gieials many knotty problems to 


The shipbuilding yards, munitions 
plants, essential as they were, likewise 
proved a haven for slackers, where 
novices drew down top-notch wages while 
patriotic workmen insisted on shoulder- 
Ing a rifle. 

The junior member of the large firm 

in something an army could use 

e an active candidate, sometimes, 

for those dollar a year jobs in W ashington. 
men underestimated their value to 
country. They really should have 
drawing a dollar a day—in a train- 

ing camp. These slackers cast discredit 


on a really worthy move on the part of 
public-spirited men over fighting age 
who rendered valuable services without 
compensation. The same is true of the 
“experts” who, through political in- 
fluence, managed to render important 
services in the government bureaus that 
should not have taxed the intelligence of 
a school girl or the endurance of a boy 
scout. 

Without starting an argument regard- 
ing the relative patriotic performances of 
the various callings, there is one that 
stands out in the slacker scandal above 
others, for the simple reason that by all 
logical conclusion one naturally would 
suppose that its members, claiming to be 
sportsmen by trade, would be the last to 
seek grounds for exemption. We refer to 
professional athletics. 

The crowning example of this form 
of audacity came last summer when two 
men met ina squared circle at Toledo to 
determine which of them should be known 
as the champion prize-fighter of the world. 
The purse was more than one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars. There 
are four million other men with fighting 
records in the United States. They may 
be narrower of chest, but they are 
stouter of heart and they did 
their fighting for a purse of 
thirty dollars a monthand on a 
training table diet of slum and 
tin willie. 


ae 
at 


Such men are going to find it difficult to 
recognize a slacker’s claim to the title of 
world’s champion fighter, under the rules 
of the late Marquis for Queensberry or 
anybody else. 

The profiteering spirit that has can- 
cered the profession of athletics is a thing 
that has long been deplored by the 
writersfor the sporting pages. Contrast 
the war records of non-professional with 
those of professional athletes, taken as a 
class. True sportsmen heard the call to 
the bigger game and heeded it. College 
athletic fields were turned into drill 
grounds while the country was at war, 
but the baseball leagues went full swing, 
save for the early finish last year. 

Neither professional athlete nor the 
magnate who employed him, *owever 

(Continued on page 31) 
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For a Humanized Army 


7 American Legion has been asked by Congress 
for detailed advice in the matter of providing a 
proper military policy for the United States. Having 
heard what the Legion had to say at Minneapolis 
in advocating universal military training, Congress 
now seeks further advice as to the details of a pro- 
posed military program. The American Legion’s 
Military Committee has appeared in Washington 
for a preliminary meeting and will give all the help 
possible to the end that a sound and sane policy may 
ultimately be put in effect. 

While Congress is in this receptive mood there is 
this one fundamental that should be taken to heart 
by every member of Congress as an anchor in 
ruminating upon our official armies: Whether our 
armies are large or small, for peace-time training 
or war-time use, they must be humanized. We 
doubt if there was a man who was in service who does 
not recognize this fundamental fact. We doubt if 
= are many in authority who do not realize this 

y. 

Perhaps there are some few professional officers 
who do not see it. They are the few, we suspect, 
mainly responsible for a widespread sentiment 
against the Regular Army. Their plea is that 
humanizing the Army will abolish discipline. Dis- 
cipline is their God. They are unwilling to substi- 
tute it for true leadership. They are unwilling or 
unable to realize that the American temperament 
is not going to adjust itself to an autocratic point 
of view and that accordingly the Army will 
have to adjust itself to a more democratic 
point of view. 

We believe that a number of the national law- 
makers are anxfous to learn what the veterans of the 
great war mean by a democracy bath for the Army. 
The men who served ought to be able to give con- 
crete suggestions. They are animated by a desire 
not to destroy or hamper the Army but to make it 
bigger, broader and more efficient. They wish as a 
preliminary to our new military policy to terminate 
that sort of thought which permitted such orders in 
France, for instance, as the one forbidding American 
women workers in the Army to be seen in conversa- 
tion with mere enlisted men, yet permitting them to 
talk and walk with commissioned officers. 

This is a trivial matter, to be sure, and yet it 
takes only a few minor matters to make a major 
opinion. The order is quoted only because it is 
symptomatic of a point of view. No one will deny 
the desirability of drawing a line of authority, but 
there need not be any line of respectability between 
officers and enlisted men. To abolish a “Me-und- 
Gott” spirit and caste does not mean to introduce 
lax discipline. There may be respect for au- 
thority without attempting to create awe for mere 
persons. 

There must be no abatement of discipline, but 
discipline may be held through the development of 
true leadership rather than through the maintenance 
of arbitrary un-American caste. 


Remember the Disabled 


N THE big government hospitals as well as in 

many private hospitals throughout the country 
are hundreds of men still under treatment for wounds 
and disability received during their service in the 
World War. Assistingthese men in effecting their 
ultimate readjustment to civil life is a problem on 
which The American Legion will find it a privilege 
to work until that problem is solved. It might be 
appropriate at this time, however, to suggest to 
local posts in such hospital areas that committees 
be named to visit all these disabled veterans, par- 
ticularly on Christmas and New Year’s. Without 
wishing to appear cynical we suspect that otherwise 
many of these men will pass rather a drab Christmas 
and New Year’s, notwithstanding the attention 
showered upon the men a year ago when the red 
glamour of war was still uppermost in the public 
mind. In playing Santa Claus, local posts might 
very properly include in the stocking of each disabled 
veteran a year’s paid up membership in The 
American Legion. 


The Law and the Legion 


S AN antidote against official lethargy and 

inertia The American Legion is going to exert 
a strong influence in every community. Local 
posts may be said to have established a sharp vigil 
over the functioning of local government. They 
are seeing to it that neither sins of omission nor of 
commission are permitted to flourish when it comes 
to matters of law and order and sound Americanism. 
In doing this, as one of the incidents of its existence, 
The American Legion is performing an essential 
service. Who can tell how much the country has 
suffered in the past because there was no such 
vigil? It took nothing short of a great war to 
shake off the flabby folds of national indiffer- 
ence to the common good of the country. And 
without some such force as The American Legion 
constantly on the alert in every American 
community how quickly would the old-time flabbiness 
return. 

Throughout this new vigil the Legion has acted 
quickly and effectively and with full observance of 
law and order. If there have been incidents where 
veterans, impatient over official disinterest, have in 
the name of Americanism taken the law into their 
own hands, it must be recalled that these were the 
isolated actions of individuals. The Legion 
has understood that where individuals practice 
violence against even the Bolsheviki they lend 
countenance to the practice of violence against 
the state. There are other and more effective 
methods provided by American law and order. 
The American Legion and its thousands of 
local posts may rightfully be set down as a 
national vigil committee but never as a “vigilance 
committee.” 
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Untangling 
By WENDELL W. HANMER 


HE spider’s web is an intricate 

pattern, but never did spider weave 

a maze so difficult to unravel as that 
which confronts the Liberty Loan officials 
of the War and Navy departments. 

Army officials will not venture an 
estimate on the number of Liberty Loan 
cases on hand, the number varies so 
from day to day. Yet it is safe to as- 
sume that not less than 125,000, probably 
nearly 500,000, service subscriptions 
to Liberty Loan bond purchases still 
are to be settled. The Navy’s unsettled 
cases are approximately 11,000. 

The Army’s subscription to the five 
loans, the four Liberty Loans and the 
Victory Loan, was roughly $250,000,000. 
Most of this was paid by allotment. 
No figures are available as to the number 
of allotments made to cover the purchase 
of bonds of the first and fifth loans, but 
1,100,000 individual allotments were 
made to pay for bonds of the second. 
third and fourth issues. 

Bonds of the first loan were bought 
direct from various banks, the purchases 
being private transactions between the 
buyers and the banks. Many of these 
purchases were effected on the install- 
ment plan, the installments being paid 
by allotments to the banks. But as 
these allotments were of the same nature 
as obtains for service men’s savings ac- 
counts, the War Department took no 
special cognizance of them and assumed 
no responsibility for the delivery of 
bonds so bought. In the event of a 
bank failing to deliver bonds which had 
been paid for, it was incumbent upon the 
purchaser to bring suit against the bank, 
if he would compel delivery. 

Soldiers purchased bonds of the second, 
third and fourth loans from the War 
Department, which acted in the capacity 
of selling agent for the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York in the second loan, 
and for the Secretary of the Treasury in 
the third and fourth loans. The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York became, as 
it were, bankers or underwriters of the 
Second Liberty Loan, thereby expediting 
payment into the Treasury of the loan, 
which was urgently needed for war 
expenditures. The War Department 
guarantees delivery of these bonds or a 
refund of the partial payments made 
toward their purchase. 
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To accomplish this guarantee 1,100 
clerks and a large staff of stenographers, 
under the supervision of four army offi 
now are employed in the Bond Section of 
the Zone Finance Office, Washington, 
D. C., in clearing up the Army’s Liberty 
Bond cases. To this end also is directed 
the efforts of 200 clerks in the Abstract 
Office, forty in the Audit Department, 


and forty in the office of the Adjutant — 


General. 


A MAZE of conflicting testimony com- 
plicated by incomplete, incorrect and 
missing records confronts this force. 
Numerous cases that have been cleared 
cannot be settled because the purchasers 
of the bonds, now returned to civil life, 
cannot be located. The data on hand 
reveal such cases as these: 

Private John Doe subscribed for two 
fifty-dollar bonds, making an allotment 
of ten dollars a month for ten months to 
pay for them. After two ten-dollar 
payments he. reduced his allotment to 
five dollars a month, which continued in 
effect for three months, when he increased 
it to the original ten dollars. Before 
payments were completed he requested 
delivery of the bond paid for and a 
refund of the money paid on the second, 
This request never reached the Bond 
Section. Neither was the Bond Section 
informed of the changes of allotment. 
Private Doe’s bond purchase record in 
the Bond Section was carried through 
to a conclusion as per the original allot- 
ment and was closed “paid in full.” 

Citizen Doe is now clamoring for his 
bond and refund. If as Private Doe 
he was transferred to several organiza- 
tions from the date of his subscription 
for the bonds to the time of his discharge 
from the service, tracing his account 
through the records of the various dis- 
bursing officers who handled his pay 
accounts is a not inconsiderable task. 

Perhaps John Doe’s record was lost 
in France, perhaps it is still in France, 
or perhaps it is among the mass of records 
which were returned to the United States 
a few days ago. In any event, com 
siderable research will be required to 
unravel the maze of complication incident 
to John Doe’s purchase of the bonds. 


(CORPORAL Richard Roe, in an it 
fantry training camp in the United 
States, subscribed for one fifty-dollar 
bond, to be paid in monthly allotmentsof 
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Liberty Loan Tangle 


five dollars each. When two months in Eu- 
rope, Corporal Roe was transferred to the 
Air Service. The Air Service did not 
receive his infantry record, and a new 
record was made out for him. In the 
making of this record an inexperienced 
derk erred. The error was carried 
throughout Corporal Roe’s Air Service 
record. Corporal Roe, of the Air Service, 
served notice upon the Bond Section to 
make delivery of his bond. 

Considerable time elapsed before the 
Bond Section identified Corporal Roe 
of the Air Service with Corporal Roe of 
the Infantry, who had subscribed for 
the bond. The Bond Section had not 
been notified of the transfer. _The 
error of the Air Service record had to be 
corrected. By the time all this had been 
done Corporal Roe had become Citizen 
Roe,and the communication sent to the 
home address given in his record was 
returned bearing the post office stamp, 
“Not known at this address.” 

Sergeant James White subscribed for 
two fifty-dollar bonds. He began an 
allotment at a certain rate which, sub- 
sequently, he reduced. When payment 
on the first bond was completed he re- 
quested its delivery, which was made. 
Before payment of the second bond was 
completed he discovered an urgent 
need for money, which he borrowed on a 
written promise of delivery of his bond. 
Then Sergeant White was killed in action. 

The lender of the money now demands 
delivery of the second bond. Sergeant 
White died without an heir. The army 
regulations provide that no bonds be 
delivered except on the signed order of 
the subscriber to the Bond Section. 
The Attorney General is worked overtime 
giving decisions on cases that collide 
with the stone wall of army regulations. 

These are but a few of the entangle- 
ments being unraveled by the Bond 
Section. Their task is a stupendous one. 
A visit to the Bond Section offices in the 
Munitions Building, Washington, im- 
presses one with a belief that Gabriel’s 
trumpet will interrupt the work before 
it is completed. But no “Leave hope 
behind all ye who enter here” sign is 
dbove the door. A fervent prayer, 
however, does emanate from within. 
In effect it is something like: “Have 
patience, please, and we shall get to your 
ee Cony os we can, in its proper 









"THE efforts of various organizations 
to secure immediate attention for 
individual cases is discouraged by the 
department. Full credit is accorded 
these organizations for invaluable as- 
sistance in locating the principals of cases 
in the past, but it is pointed out that : , 
with the procedure recently instituted, = ; _ ge 
whereby cases are treated in methodical — 
sequence, each diversion from this order 
to devote special attention to a particular 
case complicates, delays and increases 
the total effort. The new system, which 
was adopted some two months ago, 
resulted in the settlement of more than 
55,000 cases during the first six weeks. 

When the system was put in operation 
every former soldier who subscribed to 
the second, third or fourth Liberty Loans, 
whose address was available, was sent 
a bond ‘audit information blank and an 
affidavit form accompanied by the fol- 
lowing letter: 

“Attached hereto you will find a bond 
audit information blank, which you are 
requested to fill out at once and return 
to this office, using the inclosed penalty 
envelope to expedite delivery. 

“You will also find inclosed soldier’s 
affidavit, which you will execute, if you 
have any claim against the government 


arising out of your allotment for Liberty . 
Loan Bonds.” iq : 


At the time of this writing responses 
to this system were being received at the 
rate of five bags of mail a day. 

Any former soldier who is a bond case ! 
of the second, third or fourth Liberty (iit DN wm 
Loans, who did not receive the forms, Wale yeu } ed 
should write the a 

Bond Section, 
Zone Finance Officer, 
War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

He should state his case as fully as 
possible. The proper forms will be 
forwarded him. 

To obviate the complications which 
resulted from the method of sale em- 
ployed for bonds of the second, third 
and fourth issues, an improved system 
was used for the fifth, the Victory Loan. 
But for demobilization, which followed 
so soon upon the launching of this loan, 
the Victory Bond sales would have been 
consummated practically without cases. 
As it is, about six cases a day are re- 
ceived at the office handling this loan. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Through Darkness to Success 


Blindness Didn’t Halt Career of F. 


to bea bitter and overwhelming 

tragedy, a handicap that would 
prevent the attainment of success in 
business, and the rise to a place of power 
in the industrial world. 

This is the story of a man, stricken by 
temporary blindness, who, though lacking 
funds, possessed a plentiful supply of 
grit and an unquenchable spirit, and, thus 
fortified, fought bravely on until 
he became president of a cos- 


Bie ite: ti to many, would appear 


By CAROL BIRD 


” [X my spare time, while working as a 

telegraph messenger, I studied teleg- 
raphy, and finally obtained the night 
operator’s job at Walton Junction, 
Mich. Walton Junction wasn’t a 
very interesting or lively place for an 
exuberant youth, but I appreciated the 
fact that I was building for the future, 


F. Ingram 


I did in this drug store brought forth an 
offer from another, and I was advanced 
to prescription clerk. 

“When I was twenty-one years old [ 
decided to strike out for myself, and go 
into business ‘on my own.’ So I went 
to Ypsilanti, Mich., and bought a drug 
store with $300 I had saved and $1,500 
more which I got from a money-lending 
agent, under the terms of what is known 

as a ‘sewing machine mort- 
gage.’ 





metic company, one of the oldest 
of its kind in the country, which 
sells its goods in every corner of 
the earth. 

Let Frederick F. Ingram, 
president of Frederick F. In- 
gram Co., Inc., of Detroit, 
Mich., describe how he sur- 
mounted all obstacles in his 
path, dating back from the days 
he sold pencils to the boys and 
girls of his school district to the 
present time of affluence: 

“T was born on a sand farm 
in Barry County, Mich., in 
1856, and, while attending the 
district school, I first developed 
the commercial instinct by sell- 
ing pencils to the pupils of the 
school district. A little later I 
varied my business activities by 
buying up all the neighbors’ 
chickens, hiring girls to pick 
them, and sending them dr 
to New York, and undressed to 
Boston, in compliance with my 
customers’ wishes. 

““My small profits earned in 
these and similar enterprises 
thrilled me, and, eager for 
knowledge and higher education, 
I decided to go to college. I 
enrolled at Olivet College. 
Knowing that my capital was 
limited and my opportunities 
to augment it few, I realized I 
must hurry through college as 
quickly as possible before my 
means gave out. As a result, I 
overworked, studying long hours 
and working, on the side, to earn 
more money for maintenance. 
This brought on a period of 
about a year of total blindness, 
from a rare form of eye paraly- 








Frederick F, Ingram. 


‘My advice to ambitious young men, 
and, after all, they are the only ones 
worth considering, is to study hard, think 
hard, concentrate on the task in hand, 
‘keep your eye on the indicator,’ be 
honest, and—work—and, eventually, you 
will surely reach the desired goal.” 


“I paid off the debt within a 
couple of years, and then my 
ambition crystallized into a 
desire to earn $5,000, on whichto 
retire, and study, and write 
books. 

“About this time a druggist 
in another part of the town no- 
ticing my growing trade, made 
plans to move next door to me, 
I easily succeeded in pursuading 
him to swap stores, and then | 
went to my would-be rival’s old 
store and community, and 
‘cleaned up’ there. 

“My desire to study and to 
write convinced me that I must 
seek new fields to conquer, in 
order to gain greater earning 
power. I moved to Detroit, 
Mich. After trying to buy a 
drug store there, I decided to 
look for a place in the west, 
while selling drugs for a large 
drug house. After four months 
as a drug salesman, I realized I 
had gone as high as I could in 
that line of endeavor. I was 
considered an expert salesman, 
but I didn’t believe I was doing 
particularly well. 

“My next step was to get 
into partnership with Milburn 
& Williamson, a drug house, and 
again I went on the road, this 
time to face the competition of 
four salesmen of my former em- 
ployers. My firm later became 
Williamson, Ingram & Griggs, 
then Ingram & Griggs, later F. 
F. Ingram & Co., and it is now 
Frederick F. Ingram Co., Inc. 


' HEN the period of in- 
tensive study was over/~ 








sis, and so my attendance at 
college came to an end—to my 
great grief and disappointment. 

“When I had started toward recovery 
and could see a bit, I took a job as tele- 
graph messenger in a small county seat in 
Michigan. I could not return to college 
for many reasons. The doctor did not 
believe it would be wise, because excess- 
ive eye strain might again bring on 
blindness, which might prove permanent; 
and then, too, expenses incurred during 
the long months that I was incapacitated 
had taken all my money. I needed im- 
mediate funds with which to support 
myself and pay my bills. 


and that I must be content with my 
environment for a time. The junction 
consisted of a saloon, a railroad station, 
and pine woods. 

“Then the union organizers invaded the 
place, and I, though heartily in sympathy 
with my fellow workers, also respected the 
boss who paid me forty dollars a week, 
which, in those days, looked like a fortune 
tame. Sol got out of a tight scrape by 
resigning and going to Charlotte, Mich., 
as a drug clerk, at half that salary. 
I became greatly fascinated by the 
‘bottle washing’ business, and the work 





and I had acquired necessary 
knowledge of social matters and 
economics, and was, after the lean 
years, finally embarked in _ business 
for myself, I dropped everything else, and 
concentrated on building up the business 
I had fought so hard to establish. When I 
felt reasonably secure in that respect, I 
gave half my time to research and public 
welfare work. Now I am_ gradually 
shaking myself free from the detail part 
of my business, and am realizing a desire 
that has possessed me from childhood— 
working to obtain a more just distribution 
of wealth—an equality of opportunity 
between employers and employes.” 
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Bagging Comfort ¢ 


Food, Clothes, Shelter and Foot- 


wear the Essential Considerations 








"Try food after a day’s hike in 
the snow. You'll smile, too, 


. REPARE  ffor_ shelter 
tents!” We know the 


formula all too well. 
Drop a bayonet at the base of 
the right heel. Bah! 

“Good fuel, good water, let’s 
camp,” sounds so much better. 
And everybody turns in to do 
the things which are essential, 
gladly now, because they are 
not ordered, done by no formula 
except common-sense—done for 
the pleasure that comes from 
comfortable quarters. 

Winter tramping and camp- 





Skis are great stuff. ce 
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on the Winter 


Hunt 


By L. L. LITTLE 





Hast 


a & 





Girls couldn’t join the big hikes 
in France, but they can go on 
the hunting jaunt. 


the foolish statement that you 
wish bacon for six, go to him 
with the knowledge that you 
need 4.57 ounces per day per 
man. Having figured before- 
hand the number of days or meals 
which will require bacon, you 
will be sure of buying just 
enough for your needs; none to 
throw’ away or carry back. 
Camping and hiking can be 
delightful or not, depending 
to a very large extent upon 
what is carried upon the back. 





ing may appear foreign to those 
summer memories of lush grass and 
sunshine and shade. It is not so. The 
lure of the “farther on’”’ is just as strong. 
The urge of a low thermometer makes 
that next camp so much easier to reach. 
Being outdoors is one and the same thing 
no matter what the weather. 

Such difference as there is between 
warm and cold weather camping comes 
more in outfit than in anything else. 
That means merely that he who would 
fully enjoy the crunch of snow beneath 
him must take careful forethought. 
Having done that, he is ready to thrill 
as he should to the beauty of a distant 
mountain top, to his first sight of the 
snow-covered lodge in the wilderness, 
or even to a tent-camp dugout with 
a roaring fire placed just where its heat 

“@ fully usable under cover. Food, 
dothes, shelter, and footwear make up 
the quartet of considerations. 

Perhaps food need not enter seriously 
upon these pages. Most people know 
what they wish. If quantity causes 
question, go to the sometimes despised 
commissary. I suggest that it is a 
far cry from the command about shelter 
tents to our own woodsy decision of 

Let’s camp.” There are many things 
which we of the outdoors learn from 
military life. Go, then, to the Army 
Ration Table and read the estimate of 
food in weight per man per day. Instead 
of going to a profiteering butcher with 





The Hotel 
de Frigid. 


He traveled too fast. 





A drink at an “‘oasis.”’ 





Figure your food load intelli- 
gently. 

Clothes are the thing in which 
most people go wrong. Make it al- 
most entirely wool and you can’t be 
far from the right track. Begin with 
that which is worn next the skin. It 
need not be particularly heavy, but let 
it be wool. Even with zero staring you 
in the face as you start bravely forth, 
there will be perspiration if you go far 
enough to make snowshoes worth while. 
Wool will accept this dampness and pass 
it on toward the outer air, while any 
other fabric will retain it and soon clothe 
you in a clammy shroud that is joy- 
killing, not to mention the question of 
health. There’s nothing better than the 
good old army shirt. If it is wickedly 
cold, wear two. By all means wear 
two rather than one which is as heavy as 
two should be. Two thicknesses are 
always warmer than one because of the 
dead air space between them. Two 
layers really make three for the simple 
reason that the air between is warmed 
and remains so. 


SWEATER is sometimes picturesque 

in the woods, but that is about all 
that can be said for it unless it is covered 
with something of closer weave. If worn 
as the outside garment, every little twig 
will catch and pull the wool. A sharp 
wind will drive through the interstices 
and make it of approximately the same 
value as if you had left it at home. 





; 
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Cover the sweater with some wind- 
resisting material and it is a complete 
joy. Then it is full of air pockets which 
add much more warmth than does the 
wool itself. The sweater is bulky, 
however, and there are many other 
things which give more all-round satis- 
faction. I prefer a cruiser shirt of 
forestry cloth which is cut either as a 
shirt or coat-shirt, has half a dozen 
commodious pockets, buttons close about 
the throat, and gives all the arm and 
body-freedom of a loose sweater. For 
exceptional cold, add a mackinaw or even 
a chamois coat of good texture and your 
upper body is clothed. If there’s any- 
thing more distracting and provoking 
than a heavy sweater carried over the 
arm until needed, I have failed to find it. 

Headgear is of small moment so long 
as the ears are protected. Knitted wool 
caps without brim or peak are as simple 
and satisfactory as any. The knitted 
helmet with opening for the nose and 
eyes, with long sides to protect the throat, 
is good. Few things are more painful 
than snow-glare, and this should be 
avoided by slightly colored glasses. 

At the risk of being tiresome, let me 
repeat that word wool when it comes to 
trousers. A discarded pair of civilians 
will serve in ninety per cent of the 
simple snowshoe hikes or ski runs of a 
winter. But if you are buying for out- 
door wear, buy wool. Avoid corduroy as 
you would the plague. It tears easily 
and is noisy; too noisy for any sort of 
hunting. Once soaked with water by 
an unfortunate fall through green ice or 
by several falls into deep, wet snow, it 
holds on to that water as tightly as you 
and I cling to our citizenship. Canvas is 
noisy and has other disadvantages. 
Wear wool. Wear trousers with loose 
knees. A closely laced knee, wet—well, 
enough said. 

Of the whole outfit, footwear is first in 
importance. Have it large enough for 
plenty of heavy wool (just had to say it 
once more) sock-wear inside. An eight- 
or ten-inch leg is better than a regular 
army shoe, and immensely better than 
the knee-high boot. It bridges the gap 
between ankle and trouser and avoids 
the binding which the higher one is 
likely to develop. For snowshoes, it 
must be remembered that a heel will 
cut the web and render the snowshoe 
useless or at least make it a continuous 
bother. With a fairly heavy sole, even 
the most tender of feet will tramp all 
day on a snowshoe without damage or 
special tiring. 


Out of the death-land gaunt, and grim, 
and bare, 
C Silent Ship, out of the year-long 
night, 
Into the homeland sail, into the bay, 
Home harbored fast. Above, thy 
satellite, 
A lone sea gull winging in solemn 
flight, 
Sings low her brooding song, a funeral lay. 
O Sea Gull! What know you of the 
Arctic night, 
Where white cold death shrieked down 
the wind while they 


The snowshoe is a welcome heritage 
from our Indians. It came into existence 
because it solved the problem of move- 
ment when deep snow made hunting 
impossible otherwise. Without a la er 
base than his natur:' foot, the hunter 
was as helpless as the animal which he 
pursued. It is easy to grow dogmatic 
on the question of snowshoeing. One can 
easily find directions in detail as to how 
to walk in them. Statements have 
even been printed to the effect that the 
novice should never attempt their use 
until he feels certain of himself and at 
home with them. Forget it. Who 
taught the first man? Who taught all 
the thousands who use them every year? 
To be sure, there are a few fundamental 
directions which will make the first few 
trips easier. Lift your foot in such a 
way that the toe of the shoe is off the 
snow. Let the heel drag. Let the wide 
part of the shoe move forward above the 
widest part of theother instead of swinging 
the leg and foot outward forclearance. 


(Et your feet in place and start out. 
Common-sense will quickly tell you 
what to do, how to take the long, swinging 
stride that is necessary, how to adjust 
your body and muscles in order to go 
farthest with least effort. Your feet 
will feel very heavy and unwieldy for 
some time, but your beginner’s luck will 
carry you through the early difficulties 
until most of it becomes second nature. 
After that all that is necessary is to 
remember the saying about prideanda fall. 

Advice is so easy to get as to make one 
suspicious of it. I offer none. Here are 
a few facts. For the first snowshoe 
work, the longest ones will be both 
heavy and awkward. Common-sense 
would suggest medium, both as to length 
and weight. The very small elliptical 
one, commonly called “bear paw,” has 
its chief value where there is underbrush 
jutting through the snow surface and 
requiring frequent sharp changes of 
course. These can be taken with ease in 
places where the longer ones offer a 
stubbed toe and a confused tumble. 
But why worry about a tumble in the 
snow? Getting outdoors is only an ex- 
pression of the boy that is in us all, and 
an unexpected roll in the snow only adds 
to the joy of that expression. 

There are snowshoe attachments on 
the market which work very well. Many 
old woodsmen still prefer a flexible 
material such as lamp wicking which 
comes up over the foot, crosses itself, 
and ties back of the ankle. Some such 


SYS! 


Archangel 


IN MEMORIAM 
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loose, easily detached arrangement js 
doubtless best for a first experience, 
Above all however, pay little attention 
to advice as such. 

If one wishes to go into the technica] 
classification, he will find that the ski 
(pronounced she) is only another form of 
snow. 2e. Books will teach details about 
the Telemar! Swing and other beautiful 
things. Use, on level stretches or very 
slight grades, will teach the practical 
phases of getting from here to there with 
their aid. Fifteen minutes after one 
starts out with them, the user will say; 
“Oh, I can make that,” and away he 
will glide down a slight incline with no 
more control over himself or his course 
than he has over an automobile one 
hundred miles away. But the thrill of 
gliding at an unexpécted speed over 
snow which gave promise of meaning a 
hard and weary trudge will more than 
make up for the temporary embarrass- 
ment of finding oneself inextricably 
tangled in snow, underbrush, and skis, 
After jeering friends help him out of the 
difficulty, every man who does it once 
will start soberly on his laborious switch- 
back path to the top of the ridge in order 
to have one more try at it. In choosinga 
ski of proper length, stand it in front of 
you, and raise one arm vertically. The 
tip of the ski and your fingers should be 
of the same height. 

Of the quartet of considerations I 
mentioned—food, clothes, shelter, foot- 
wear—there is still shelter to think about. 
If your jaunt be but of aday, tents maybe 
forgotten. If there is a hunting lodge or 
other house at the end of the trail, they 
may still be neglected. But if it isa 
sure-enough trip in winter with no certain 
shelter available, a tent of some sort must 
enter. Most tents carried for such 
purpose are too large and therefore too 
heavy. Who that has been in service 
does not know that, if necessary, two 
can get sufficient comfort from a shelter- 
half? There isa little tent for one or two, 
built with floor cloth, which weighs less 
than five pounds. The ridge slopes so 
that at one end it is hardly more than a 
foot high. One can sit comfortably in 
the other end. Tie one end of the ridge 
rope to a tree some six feet from the 
ground, tie the other to a fallen log, and 
drive stakes through the little grommets 
at the corners, and the tent is ready. 
Two will find it comfortable for sleeping, 
and I have known of three to occupy one 
of these little pocket tents for a week. 
There were no quarrels, either. 

(Continued on page 34) 


Wondered—and questioned why it canie 
to slay. 
Wondered why life seemed 
and home a light 
So ruddy warm; so cheerful, bright and 


sweet, 


gay 
That death was an icy phantom 
hand clutched tight. 
Soldier, the homeland folds thee to her 
breast, 
Holds thee so tenderly, soldier—sleep, 
and rest. 


LEROI DE CAISSE. 
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Kindling costs 
ten dollars a wa- 
gonload, but this 
wagonload’ cost \ 
nothing. Old 
boxes and boards 
are starting many 
a fire these days. 






When the farmer sells 
directly to the house- 
wife, the middleman 
doesn’t get a chance to 
boost the price. 


Knocking the H. Out 
ot H. C. of L. 


Spending a dollar or so for the 
resoling of shoes is a popular 


way of staving off 
. the cost of another 
pair... 


out, 


«+ « for even though they cost 
from ten dollars to twenty dollars a 
pair these days shoes do wear 





Taking the 
potatoes and 
meat fora ride 
home. The 
baby - carriage 
saved the ex- 
pense of de- 
livery. 









If you dry your 
own soup greens, 
an advance in price 
won’t affect you— 
unless you want to 
sell them. 
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A salesman was 
traveling a country 
road when suddenly 
he saw a house burn- 
ing. Running up, he 
» pounded on the door 
N lustily, till an old 
woman opened it. 





“Madam, your 
house is on fire!” he 
exclaimed. 


“ Eh?” 
“T say your house is on fire!” 
She put her hand to her ear and leaned 


toward him. ‘ What?” 
“Your house is burning up! 
“Oh! Is that all?” 
“That’s all I can 
think of just now, 
madam,” he gasped. 


"7 


he roared. 





One of our erst- 
while Italian buddies 
was asked how he 
liked army life. 

“Huh,” he replied, 
“De officer, he make 
mistake, and he say, 
‘As you were.’ De 
private, he make mis- 
take, and he get 
hell.” 


A 





visitor, green 
about army life, 
walked interestedly 
to the soldier who 
was digging a hole. 
“Digging a trench, 
my good man?” 
“No,” smiled the 
soldier, sadly, “I’m 
digging a grave. One 
of our rookies just 
passed away. We 
were on the rifle 
range and the cap- 
tain told us to hold 
our breath while pul- 
ling the trigger on 
the rifle. This lad’s 
rifle was old and 
rusty, and the trigger 














The American Legion Weekly will use jokes 
and pay for those that are acceptable. For the 
best received before Friday each week, not ex- 
ceeding fifty words, five dollars will be paid; for 
the second best, three dollars; for all jokes ac- 
cepted, one dollar. Manuscripts will not bere- 
turned. This offer is limited to those eligible to 
membership in the Legion. 

The prize winners are: Henry B. Garwood, 
Pasadena, Cal.; F. T. Myers, Vinton, Iowa; 
Alexander W. Shiner, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Edward 
B. Kelly, New York City; Roy M. Miller, 
Middlesboro, Ky.; William C. Koenig, New York 
City; Harold H. Conley, Hanover, N. H. 











The sergeant had separated his detail 
alphabetically into two parts and was 
drilling those from M to Z. 

Don’t you know 


“Get into line there! 


BPURS TS aad DUDG 


First Office Boy: 
“T told the boss to 
look at the dark 
circles under my 
eyes and see if I 
didn’t need a half 
day off.” 

Second Office 
Boy: “What did 
he say?” 

First Office Boy: 
“He said I needed a bar of soap.” 











A gob was instructed by his C. P. 0, 
to keep the ship headed toward a certain 
bright star. Becoming tired, he lashed 

the wheel and took a 
nap. While he slept 

















the ship worked 
around and steamed 
in the opposite di- 
rection. When he 
woke, he discovered 
the star with great 
difficulty, over the 
stern rail. 

“Say, chief,” he 
called, “come up 
here and pick out 
another star, will 
you? We passed the 
other one and it’s 
way astern now.” 





Mike was a newly 
made sergeant and 
used all means to 
show his authority. 
One morning he met 
one of his men minus 
his mustache. 

“Who gave you 
orders to shave your 
mustache?’’ he 
shouted. “"n 
show you army dis- 
cipline! If you come 
to parade this after- 
noon without your 
whiskers you'll get 
into trouble!” 











stuck, and there you 
have it.” 


“Why, when I sai Hamlet last 
the audience took fifteen minutes to 
leave the house,” boasted the former 
actor. 

“Indeed?” queried the ex-comedian, 
“was he lame?” 


“Madam,” 








announced the new maid, 
“your husband is 
lying unconscious 
in the reception 
hall with a large 
box beside him 
and crushing a 
piece of paper in 
his hand.” 

“Ah,” cried her 
mistress in ecs- 
tasy, “my new hat 
has come!” 

—Houston Post. 




















Both: Haven’t we met before? 


anything at all? What’s your name?” 
he yelled at an awkward private. 
“Phillips, sir.” 
“Then what are you doing here? Get 
up among the F’s where you belong!” 


It was on maneuvers. “This bridge is 
destroyed,” was the sign. The company 
marched on. “Hey,” said the umpire, 
“this company is drowned; this bridge 
does not exist.” 

“We're swimming,” answered the cap- 
tain curtly. 








Daughter (having just received a beau- 
tiful set of mink skins from her father): 
“‘What I don’t see is how such wonderful 
furs can come from such a low, sneaking, 
little beast.” 

Father: “I don’t ask for thanks, dear, 
but I really insist on respect.” 





Smith: “No, I 
don’t care for that 
fox-terrier. His legs 


are too short.” 
Dog fancier: “You couldn’t possibly 
have them any longer, sir. They reach 
right down to the ground as it is.” 





“Why won’t you get out and hustle? 
Hard work never killed anyone.” 


“That’s where you’re wrong, boss. } 


It was hard work 
killed my last four 
wives.”’ 





“What was Noah 
supposed to be do- 
ing while the animals 
were passing into 
the Ark?” asked the 
Sunday school 
teacher. 

“Takin’ tickets,” 
promptly replied one 
young fellow. 
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Scenes of Yesterday 


A street corner at Essey. Painted by J. Andre Smith. 


Returning refugees—Hatton Chatel. Painted by W. J. Aylward. 
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The Iron Maiden 


(Continued from page 9) 


community, his assumption of feudal 
authority and his frank intimidation of 
investigators could have prevented re- 
ports of the richness of this iron-ribbed 
hill from reaching the ears of the Grand 
Duchess. And only his position as 
mentor in the ducal family and repre- 
sentative of the little Princess before the 
people could have enabled him to es- 
tablish his feudalism. It was a vicious 
circle. 

The mining property ended in a sentry 
box, flanked by irregular lines of conical 
iron boundary posts. This was the 
Belgian frontier. A cluster of smelter 
stacks on the edge of the dim little town 
down the valley made evident the inter- 
national importance of the Princess’ ore. 
In these days when the world was in the 
remaking it needed only the influence of 
a strong mining syndicate, backed by the 
proper proof of ownership, to force a 
toy-duchy to stand and deliver. It was 
obvious where the graf would find his 
market for this land could he obtain the 
titles. 

The graf was waiting at the inn when 
the engineer returned. There was a 
sinister determination about the set of 
his jaw as he encountered Cleave at the 
door. But the American’s greeting was 
cordial. 

“Bon jour, monsieur,” he said. “I 
visited the castle this morning but you 
were not at home.” 

The graf looked at him sharply. 

“You have begun your examination of 
the property?” 

“T have finished it.” 

“And you have found that I was 
right?” 

‘Monsieur, I’d rather not discuss that 
with you. I hate to be short—but you 
know the Grand Duchess hired me to 
come here. I’ll make my report to her.” 

“T do not like your tone. It will not 
pay you to become my enemy.”’ 

“T am aware of that. The sudden 
accidents around here are thicker than 
your native beer. But, my dear graf, 
you have heard what I have said.” 

The graf began a reply but choked it 
back. He trembled visibly for a second 
as he attempted to control himself, and 
when he spoke again his effort toward 
conciliation was obvious. 

“There are patriots in this country who 
would pay you well, monsieur, to leave 
well enough alone . . . to quit this 
country before something is said that 
arouses the cupidity of our neighbors.” 

“ Yes?” 

“T mean it, monsieur. It would be 
worth fifty thousand francs to my coun- 
try to have so notable an expert as your- 
self agree with the experts of our own 
technical colleges.” 

“T understand you perfectly,” answered 
Cleave, meeting the noble’s piggy little 
eyes squarely, “and in reply I would 
suggest that you go to the devil.” 


HE appraised the engineer’s 
broad frame and slid a stealthy hand 
toward his overcoat pocket . . . but at 
this critical juncture a blue limousine 


“That the reminder might always 
remain fin sight, monsieur. It is a 
legend of the house that many a man died 
in the maid’s embrace. The mechanism 
was good. Look, I shall show it to you. 
It still works well.” 

He moved a lever and the front half 
of the statue swung open like a door. 
The terrible spikes, as sharp as they had 
been five hundred years ago, were dis- 
closed. Fascinated, Cleave leaned for- 
ward to look at them. 

Then a peculiar accident happened. 
The bulky keeper tripped over a raised 
tile and collided with Cleave with such 
force that he barely saved himself from 
being thrust forward into the bristling 
maw of the maiden. He thrust out his 
hand to save himself and encountered an 
upright rod at the left of the statue. A 
spiked war-club tumbled from its place 
near the ceiling and missed him by that 
immeasurable distance that lies between 
life and sudden death. . . . Before the 
clattering echoes had ceased, Cleave’s 
powerful body had recovered its balance 
and turned. A fist with knuckles like 
rivets met the keeper’s chin and he went 
into a shapeless heap against the basin 
of the fountain. At the same time the 
water began to pour from the single jet 
in the center, a spasmodic, frightened 

Oay. ... 

“Tt was the fountain mechanism that 
caused it,” the secretary to the Graf 
von Anspelt explained later. “‘The valves 
are very old fashioned. There are two of 
them and both defective. The upper 
one connects with an ancient rain reser- 
voir on the roof. It was weighted down 
by the old war club. The other valve is 
in the closet beside the statue and it is 
just as defective. The least jar loosens 
them. We should have had it fixed had 
it not been for the lack of workmen 
during the war. . .” And as if that 
should settle the matter to the satisfaction 
of all concerned, he picked up the spiked 
bludgeon and placed it in a closet between 
the iron maiden and the door to the newer 

wing of the castle. 

“Tf you will come with me,’’ he said, 
“T shall be pleased to show you the boun- 
dary of our estate and that of the adjoin- 
ing one which belongs to the Grand 
Duchess, as they appear on the most 
recent maps. . . .” 


HE routine examination of the mine 

took little time. Cleave knew the 
district by reputation—a zone of iron 
that assumed a place of international 
importance when the covetous eyes of 
Germany were directed toward neighbor- 
ing industrial communities where coal 
and raw material were found close 
together. 

He looked at his map and walked for 
more than a kilometer through a deep 
valley, studying the escarpment where an 
outcrop of pyrites scintillated like a 
diamond inlaid frieze. Again he ad- 
mitted his admiration for the Graf von 
Anspelt. It took genius to conceal the 
resources of a spot such as this. Only 
the arrogant hold of the graf upon the 
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7 
crossed the stone bridge into the town. of 
It scattered ducks and dogs with a regal Ap 
carelessness and came to a quick s as 
before the inn. The graf’s hostility pet 
vanished as a gilded lackey opened the ap 
limousine door and the Grand Duchess tio 
beckoned them to come to her. The wr 
graf approached, bowed with becoming Se 
humility, and stood attentively awaiting ho 
her bidding. Se 

“T shall remain at Schloss Anspelt 
tonight, baron,” she told him, “and it 
will be necessary for the American engi- 
neer to be your guest also until tomorrow, co 
You will ride with me to the castle.” pi 

“T am deeply honored, altesse,” said nc 
the graf. “It seems a long time since my to 
poor roof has sheltered so distinguished Ai 
a guest.” He said it well enough but or 
the flattery awoke no sign of apprecia- at 
tion in the face of the duchess. pl 

An obsequious retinue admitted them 
to the castle. Two maids escorted the 
Princess to a suite in the modern wing and tt 
a manservant, hostile beneath his ser- a 
vility, conducted Cleave to a chamber of w 
antiquity on the corridor where the new tl 
and the old in the construction of the tl 
schloss met and mingled. Dinner had F 
been spread in the great hall when they st 
assembled again,and the graf was given 
no opportunity to pursue the subject of 
his previous conversation. 

After dinner they sat for an hour before t 
the log fire in one end of the great hall— 1 
the Princess, the graf, his aged aunt and t 
Cleave. An outsider could not have i 
guessed the tenseness of the situation as 7 
the girl chatted on happily about I 
everything but iron and iron mines, 





laughing at the graf’s ponderous sallies 
and asking questions of Cleave about the 
United States and woman’s suffrage and 
prohibition and Paris styles and the 
cinema and divorce laws and crimes and 
criminals. . . . 

“Has the graf shown you the Iron 
Maiden?”’ she asked. 

“T made the lady’s acquaintance this 
morning.” 

“There are many legends connected 
with her. The best historians agree her 
creator intended her for the punishment 
of traitors to the house. Am I not right, 
graf?” 

“ Mais oui, altesse.”’ 

“But it is a well-authenticated tradi- 
tion that no member of the house ever 
was given her as a sacrifice... . Up 
until the present time there never has been 
a traitor in the Salzmann family.” The 4 
daring significance of her phrase, “until 
the present time,”’ seemed lost on the graf. 

“That is -he truth, altesse,” he said. 
“M Y grandmother told me when 

I was a little girl,” proudly con- 
tributed the aged aunt whose part in the 
conversation had been extremely limited, 
“that the iron will of the Iron Maiden 
ruled our people and that a wearer of our 
crest could never be a traitor without 
meeting the punishment that the brave 
men who were our ancestors would wish 
for him.” 
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(Continued on page 27) 
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SU LLETIN BOARD 


The government needs large numbers 
of men and women in its Civil Service. 
Applications are accepted at any time 
as long as the need exists, and qualified 

ns are urged by the government to 
apply without delay. For full informa- 
tion concerning pending examinations, 
write to the Secretary of the U. S. Civil 
Service Board at the post office or custom 
house in any city, or to the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 





Count Carl Seilern, late confidential 
counsellor to the Emperor Charles, says 
pigs caused the war. However, it’s 
not what you think at all; he refers only 
to the pigs which Serbia used to export to 
Austria. When Austria placed a ban 
on them, the Serbians lost their tempers 
and started the war. Surely that is 
plain enough. 





What has become of the History of 
the 309th Engineers, Company F, asks 
a member of the company who has been 
waiting eagerly for his copy. He writes 
that all the data were gathered while 
the company was in camp near Montoir, 
France, and ninety per cent of the men 
subscribed twenty francs each. 





When that train robber walked into 
the telegraph office at Casper, Wyo., 
last month and sent a mocking telegram 
to his pursuers, the newspapers said 
he left a silver half dollar to pay the tolls. 
The telegraph company was lucky: train 
robbers usually leave tin ones. 





A man stole several thousand dollars 
in Norfolk, Va., last summer, and then 
decided to help the pdlice catch him. 
So he entered the employment of a 
detective agency and passed pleasant 
weeks shadowing himself at a good 
‘salary. But pride goeth before an arrest, 
and one of his team-mates finally ran 
him down 


“lose courage. 


The official organ of the communist 
party issues a series of “don’ts” for its 
members who are arrested. There is 
rather unexpected honesty in this one: 
“If you are questioned about something 
you do not know, say ‘I don’t know.’ ” 
And there is indication of a rushing 
business in this: “If you are not bailed 
out as soon as you hoped to be, do not 
The communist party has 
other cases like yours.” 





Four men who were blinded in action 
and whose sight, according to many 
doctors, was gone beyond repair, have 
completely recovered as a result of 
skilful operations by Major James P. 
Wheeler, eye surgeon at Fort McHenry. 
When the news got around, the street 
leading up to the fort was crowded by 
scores of blind people coming to Major 
Wheeler as the pilgrims of old flocked 
to their saints’ shrines. 





It seems that a general shuffle and new 
deal of citizens is about to take place 
among the nations of the world. If 
every nation starts to deport its unde- 
sirables the steamship companies are 
going to have big income taxes. 





Victor Berger has been nominated for 
Congress again by the Fifth Wisconsin 
District. Congress doesn’t want him 
in Washington, and apparently his con- 
stituents don’t want him in Wisconsin; 
perhaps he would be happier in Russia. 





Both the Y. M. C. A. and the K. of C. 
stand ready to help you find your lost 
baggage. If the Army has been un- 
successful, try the K. of C. at 461 Fourth 
Avenue, N. Y., or the T. at Hudson 
Hut, Hoboken, N. J. 


Over in Scotland a miner has become 
the father of quadruplets. Since he 
already has two children it is a good 
thing that he is a miner. Few other 
occupations would yield sufficient wages 
nowadays to support such a family. 





The design of the medal to be given 
by the state to New York veterans of the 
World War has been accepted by the 
committee in charge of the matter. 
Local armories and the Bureau of War 
Records, Adjutant General’s office, Al- 
bany, will be supplied with blanks on 
which applications for the medal may be 
made. The state is also distributing 
medals to its veterans of the Mexican 
troubles of 1916 and 1917. Every man 
who served more than ten days is eligible 
for the medal. 





Changes recommended in army uni- 
forms include ear flaps and a visor for 
the overseas cap, the English roll collar, 
four pockets in the blouse, and bright 
colored cloth for the arm insignia. The 
Navy may also lose its precious flat 
sailor hat in exchange for a bonnet like 
the British cap. 





Does the eight-hour day make for 
efficiency? The Pennsylvania Railroad 
says it does not, and in confirmation 
produces statistics showing that 127 
men are needed now to do the same work 
that 100 did before the eight-hour day 
was instituted. 





Now it is Camp Merritt that is going 
into the discard. The work of tearing 
down the buildings and effacing every 
sign of the camp will begin about the 
first of the year. Its memory, however, 
will stay longer. 





The weight of the earth has now been 
computed by a hard-working professor 
of physics. Write twenty-one zeros after 
asix and you have the number of tons it 
weighs. Now that this professor has 
the secret, what’s he going to do with it? 





Any gobs who had ideas for improving 
devices and machinery on ships should 
send them to the Navy [erartment. 
Uncle Sam is open minded about per- 
fecting his naval equipment, and he 
pays for good ideas. 
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ABOUT HANDLING 
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The applicant knew details. 
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Admiral Hugh Rodman, commander 
offthe Pacific feet, has applied for mem- 
bership in the Legion. In a letter to the 
mayor of Los Angeles he writes: 

“In view of recent events and occur- 
rences, and more particularly as a matter 
of patriotism and loyalty in the support 
of our Government, and with a desire 
to affiliate with the whole body of men 
who gave their services to our country 
in time of need, and who did their full 
share in bringing the late war with 
Germany to a successful conclusion, I 
would esteem it a favor if you would 
present my name to the proper authorities 
of The American Legion for membership.” 





Bert Bland, alleged leader of the 
Centralia I. W. W., is now behind 
prison bars in that town, guarded by 
eight members of The American 
Legion. Bert never was and never 
will be better taken care of. 





Admiral Joseph Lee Jayne, com- 
mander of the Twelfth Naval Dis- 
trict, has joined the Randolph T. 
Zane Post No. 103 of California. 





Oscar B. Nelson, Post No. 3, 
Ottumwa, Iowa, is conducting a 
campaign of Americanism through- 
out Wapello County and south- 
eastern Iowa. The post believes 
that passing resolutions alone will 
not help and is fighting the present 
unrest with the solid doctrines of 
pure Americanism. Meetings are 
being held everywhere, and good 
speakers are engaged to preach 
patriotism. In addition, active 
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cooperation is rendered to the civil 
authorities in the enforcement of 
law. 





The California Legion is taking 
part in the campaign to restore the 
old Spanish missions. These ancient 
landmarks are one of California’s 
most interesting possessions, and 
the Legion members believe they 
are very much worth preserving. 





The following posts have passed 
resolutions as indicated: Henry Berry 
Post, Globe, Ariz., deploring the Cen- 
tralia episode and the conditions that 
caused it; Concord Post No. 431, Spring- 
ville, N. Y., favoring legislation that 
will help the ex- -service man to get 
financially on his feet again, especially 
the Morgan bill (homes for veterans); 
Fort Cumberland Post No. 13, Maryland, 
pledging the civil authorities aid in 
maintaining law and order; and Turnet- 
Schrader Post No. 34, New York City, 
favoring the Morgan bill. 


C. F. Stricker, of Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, is another candidate for the honor 
of being the Legion’s youngest member. 
He enlisted at the age of fifteen years 
and three months and before he was 
sixteen he was in France. That year he 





WHAT THE LOCAL 
POSTS ARE DOING 


was in four major operations. He is now 
seventeen years and eleven months old. 





Barbara Frietchie, Post No. 43, New 
York, flashed an invitation by wireless 
to the men on the incoming mine sweeper 


‘fleet to “Come and dance with 
Barbara Frietchie.”’ Did the men ac- 
cept? They did. They crowded the 


Hotel Pennsylvania and made the dance 
one of Barbara Frietchie’s usual successes, 





The San Francisco Daily News has 
instituted a regular department for 
Legion matters. It will be found in the 
Friday editions. So has the Boston 
Transcript. 














Governor Calvin Coolidge of Massa: 


chusetts was reelected on an anti: 
radicalism, pro-Americanism platform 
so it is fitting that he should be made ar 
honorary member of The Americar 
Legion. 
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Six women have joined Aberdeen 
(Washington) Post and are taking an 
active interest in its affairs. All of them 


were nurses. This post has over 600 = 


members now. 





The value of their women’s auxiliary 
is strongly testified to by Post No. 88 
of Philadelphia. With the aid of the 
ladies this post worked out a fall block 
party which added two thousand dollars 
to the post’s treasury. 





New England’s largest post, according 
to post members, is Worcester No. 5, 
which has 4,000 veterans on its rolls. 
In the membership drive its 500 members 
went out and got 3,500 others, an increase 
of 700 per cent. This looks like a record 
The post has a band of forty pieces. 
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Allan A. Tukey, of Omaha, Neb., first 
vice-commander of the Legion, will be 
chairman of the Legion’s military policy 
committee of seven which was authorized 
by the recent national convention. Mr. 
Tukey won the D. S. C. at Soissons. 
The committee will cooperate with the 
Military and Naval Affairs Committees 
of Congress in effecting the military policy 
recommended by the Legion. 





Dr. E. E. Edmondson, a charter mem- 
ber of Jefferson Post No. 141, Mt. 
Vernon, IIl., has caused the arrest of a 
revolutionary anarchist and his deten- 
tion under $5,000 bail. Dr. Edmondson 
listened to the man’s utterances while 
treating him, and then reported him to the 
authorities. 





Frank Fried Post No. 18, Mena, Ark., 
recently obtained the services of Eugene 
Johnson, formerly in the aviation service, 
to make two exhibition flights in an 
airplane. This was the first airplane 
ever seen in that section of the country, 
and people came from far and near to 
be convinced. Result: an increased 
membership for the post. 





Giveamerry Christmasto the American 
soldiers still in Siberia. The San 
Francisco Examiner has started a fund 
to send these exiled citizens a piece of 
home holiday cheer. Either send the 
Examiner a cash contribution or else 
make up a package of your own, ad- 
dress it “To an American Soldier,” 
and forward it to the newspaper. 





Veterans of Pawnee County, Nebraska, 
have started the organization of a post. 
They will name it the Thomas Little 
Post. 





Arthur Vines Post No. 704, Bronx, 
New York, had its first annual elec- 
tion of officerslast month.” William B. 
Stacom was chosen commander. 





The youngest member of the Legion 
seems to have some difficulty in getting 
securely placed. Bergen Post, New York, 
thought it had him, but now Michael J. 
O’Connell Post No. 76, of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., puts in its claim. Everett S. 
Cofran, says the New England post, 
enlisted at the age of fifteen years and 
two months. 





The town of Elgin, Kans., believes it 
holds the record for percentage of mem- 
bership in the Legion. The town has a 

ulation of 400, and when the Luther 
ankinson Post was organized late in 
November it had a charter membership 
of fifty. or twelve per cent of the popula- 
tion. 





Lafayette Post No.51, Uniontown, Pa., 
arranged a most successful minstrel show 
and gave three performances on Thanks- 
giving Day. “The best we can remember 
in Uniontown,” the local News-Standard 
called the work of the post. The 
town’s War Chest directors have voted 
to allot $3,000 of their money to the 
Lafayette men. 
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TO THE 
AMERICAN LEGION 


“You stand on the threshold of a 
new epoch in American life. You, 
yourselves, are to be the builders of 
that epoch. The message of which 
you are the bearers is full ot dramatic 
possibilities; it is vibrant with the color 
and magnetism of a new patriotism. 


“Words alone can never convey the 
complete significance of it. If you 
have a picture to make give us the op- 
portunity of helping you. If you have 
a picture to distribute let us be your 
agents. 


“We will be proud to bear your 
message. It will be a privilege for us 
to co-operate with you in this great 
work,” 

Extract from a letter 
from Goldwyn to The 
American Legion. 


GOLDWYN 
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INFORMATION 


The American Legion Weekly will undertake to answer in this column practical questions asked 
by readers affecting the interests of men who were in the service. 
the order of their receipt, except that precedence may be given now and then to questions of a wide 





Questions will be answered in 

















To the Editor: Will you please publish, 
if available, the verse entitled “I’ve 
Done My Hitch in Hell.” It was cir- 
culated quite freely throughout the 
A. E. F. 

East Toledo, Ohio. M. L. THWILLY. 


Undoubtedly the verse you refer to is 
the following, which is furnished by 
William L. Burke, of Providence, R. I. 


OUR HITCH IN HELL 


I’m sitting here and thinking of the 
things I left behind, 

And hope to put on paper what is running 
through my mind. 

We’ve dug a million trenches and cleared 
ten miles of ground, 

And a meaner place, this side of hell, I 
know it can’t be found. 

But there’s still one consolation, gather 
closely while I tell— 

When we die we’re bound for heaven, 
for we’ve done our hitch in hell! 


We’ve built a hundred kitchens for the 
cooks to stew our beans; 
We’ve stood a hundred guard mounts 
and cleaned the camp latrines; 
We’ve washed a million mess kits and 
peeled a million spuds; 

We've strapped a million blanket rolls 
and washed a million duds. 

And the number of parades we’ve made is 
pretty hard to tell, 





But we’ll not parade in heaven, for we’ve 
done our hitch in hell. 


We've killed a million rattlesnakes that 

tried to take our cots, 

And shook a billion centipedes from out 
our army socks. 

We’ve marched a hundred thousand 
miles and made a thousand camps, 

And pulled a million cactus thorns from 
out our army pants. 

But when our work on earth is done our 
friends behind will tell, 

That we went straight to heaven, ’cause 

we’d done our hitch in hell. 


When final taps are sounded and we lay 
aside our cares, 

And Gabriel says, “‘ Follow me”—up them 
there golden stairs, 

Angels will sing us welcome as upon their 
harps they play, 

While each man draws his canteen 
checks—a million for each day. 
Then up will come St. Peter and you'll 

here his friendly yell: 
“Yours is a front seat, buddie, for you’ve 
done your hitch in hell.” 





To the Editor: What is the largest 





battleship of the Japanese navy? 
St. Louis, Mo. J. T. Curs. 


The 40,000-ton battleship Nagato, 
according to an Associated Press dis- 
patch, was launched from the naval 





dockyard at Kure, November 9. The 


Nagato is said to be the largest fighting 
craft in the world. 

When completed, her armament will 
consist of a main battery of 16-inch guns 
and six anti-aircraft guns, additional to 
her secondary battery for torpedo de. 
fense. She will carry several aeroplanes, 


Illinois War Medals 


_ To the Editor: Can you give me any 
information relative to medals given to 
honorably discharged soldiers who en- 
tered the United States Service from 
Illinois. 

Rockford, Ill. 


During the last session of the Illinois 
General Assembly a bill was enacted 
which authorized the issuance of an 
appropriate medal to such men, but no 
appropriation to cover the expense in 
issuance of same was made. Hence no 
medals have been issued. 


Buffalo Posts 


To the Editor: Will you please inform 
me through the WEEKLY of the latest list 
of Buffalo American Legion Posts? 

C. H. Waters. 





P. T. Townsenp. 





Galveston, Tex. 


American Legion posts in Buffalo, N. 
Y., are: Tuscania Post, 104 BrinkmanSt.; 
Lorenzo-Borrows Post, Ellicott Square; 
Wiesceceinski Post, 166 Miller Ave.; 
Louis J. Boland Post, 124 Normal Ave.; 
Boechat Post, West Side Y. M. C. A.; 
Black Rock Post, 710 Erie County Bank 
Bldg.; Jesse Clipper Colored Post, 143 
Clinton Street; Troop I Post, 603 Morgan 


Bldg.; Health Post, Fillmore Ave; 
Reddan Post, 34 Seminole Parkway; 
Hamburg Post, 904 Ellicott Square; 


Francis O’Laughlin Post, Hook & Ladder 
9, Chicago St.; Frederick Bohne Post, 160 
Walnut Street; 74th Post, 114 Normal 
Ave.; Navy League Post, 27 Hartman 
Place; Post, 131 Hoyt St.; Cazenovia 
Post, 614 Mutual Life Bldg.; Penn. R. 
R. Post, 240 De Witt St.; Frank Holtz 
Post, 73 W. Eagle St.; Geo. Martin Post, 
51 Garner Ave.; McKay Post, 115 Smith 
Street; Buffalo Post, 310 Ideal St.; 
Wolanski Post, 745 William Street; 
Walden Post, 122 May Street; Roman 
Post, 366 Hudson Street. 





The Shenandoah (Iowa) Sentinel, the 
Foit Worth (Texas) Star-Telegram, and 
the Creston (Iowa) Daily Plain Dealer 
are the latest newspapers to read the signs 
of the times and start regular depart- 
ments for Legion news. 





Byron H. Mihl Post No. 1, Leaven- 
worth, Kans., believes it has the only 
veteran of four wars on its rolls. He is 
E. B. Fuller, retired colonel of the Regu- 
lar Army. He served in the Civl War, the 
Indian Wars, the Spanish War, and the 
World War. He is seventy-one years old. 
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THE IRON MAIDEN 
(Continued from page 22) 


“A pleasant conceit,” observed the 
Grand Duchess quietly. The graf 
drummed nervously with his finger tips 
on the arm of his great chair but said 
nothing. It was a tense moment for 
Cleave. He could see, without knowing 
exactly why, that the princess had 
touched a vital spot. There was a mo- 
ment of embarrassing silence. Then Her 


. Highness turned to the graf as if wholly 


unaware that a clash had occurred. 

“Call my maid, graf,” she ordered. 
“And I shall breakfast at nine. Good 
night.” 

A minute or two later Cleave also an- 
nounced his intention of retiring and the 
aged aunt accompanied him as, far as the 
corridor. The graf remained staring 
into the fire and drumming with his fat 
finger tips a tattoo on his arm-chair. 

The end of his official career seemed 
very close to the Graf von Anspelt when 
he went to his room that night. He 
had nourished high hopes. Revolutions 
always were a possibility when one pos- 
sessed enough power. And as president 
of the council he had been the real govern- 
ment for many years. Then there was 
always the opportunity to obtain the 
backing and recognition of a foreign 
government for a consideration—a valua- 
ble mine lease, for instance. 

Other engineers had come before this 
American. And they had been subject 
to discipline. This one, he observed to 
himself, was a representative of a new 
order. Tomorrow when he delivered 
his report to the Princess, plans that the 
graf had been a lifetime in making would 
end in ruin. 

There seemed to be just one way out. 

The American slept in a room at the 
edge of the old part of the castle. Thick 
walls do not carry sound . . . A pistol 
shot—— 

And the windows of this wing looked 
out over the bluff that had been the chief 
security of the robber barons of the 
ancient days... .A fall from the 
crag to the rocks below—— 

The baron took his Luger from his 
pocket and examined it. 


It was past midnight when he left his 
room and followed the winding stairs to 
the salle de chevalier. He had no light. 
He did not care to court discovery here. 
But he needed no light. The Iron Maiden 
would guide him. He shuddered at the 
thought. Two doors beyond the statue 


would be the opening to the corridor. 


E WALKED swiftly past the dry 
fountain and set off at the proper 
angle to reach the “Maiden” in a few 
steps. He collided with a chair, tripped 
and fell. He listened for a moment 
before attempting to arise, to make sure 
his fall had not attracted the attention of 
an investigative servant. But he 
had judged well the dampering effect of 
the stone walls. He was calm and per- 
fectly confident when he arose again. It 
Was as though the unexpected encounter 
With the chair had stimulated him. He 
Went on. 
His outstretched hand encountered 
cold metal... . . The door would be 


about five paces to the left now. He 
went forward with assurance, touched a 
squared stone at the edge of an opening 
and turned to the right. 

At the same instant came a rush of 
wind—a compression—and he knew the 
opening had been closed by the swinging 
of a door that should not have been there. 
A movement of an inch brought him up 
sharply against an unforeseen obstruc- 
tion and a panic—a wild, overmastering 
terror—seized upon him. Beneath his 
feet he felt the rumbling of an unseen 
mechanism. 

Shrieking in his ears were a thousand 
echoes merging in a single cry of doom. 

. “The traitor shall meet the fate 
that the brave men of this house would 
have wished for him.” 

And he felt the sting of the sharp 
spikes in his side! 


The rumbling aroused the house. 

Women servants, shivering with the 
natural terror of the peasant for the pre- 
ternatural, huddled shrieking in the upper 
corridors. Others, bearing lanterns and 
candle lamps, rushed down the stairs . . . 
and in the lead loomed the great frame of 
Gordon Cleave. 

As he entered the great hall, someone 
switched on an electric light—a strange 
anachronism among the relics of early 
medieval days—and Cleave’s startled 
eyes fell first upon the fountain. It had 
come to life and was throwing its jet 
toward the ceiling. The rush of waters 
shook the seasoned timbers and echoed 
in the ancient pipes beneath the tiled 
floor. 

Across the room the Iron Maiden 
stood, still smiling, the grewsome cover 
swung forward as it had been when the 
keeper showed it to him in the morning. 
And a glance made it evident that the 
Maiden’s appetite was unappeased. The 
inside of the statue was plainly visible 
beyond the crossed points at the side. 
And it was empty. 

The secretary, sleepy eyed but ob- 
viously alarmed, joined Cleave as he 
examined it. 

“Only the fountain again,” he said, 
plainly relieved. ‘“‘Something must have 
jarred out the wedge that I put into the 
valve this morning. Probably it was the 
draft—there’s a real gale through this 
hall at times. The big chimneys cause 
it.” 

The flapping of his dressing gown in the 
chill blast that swept the room convinced 
Cleave that the secretary’s estimate of the 
situation, though anticlimacteric after the 
ominous forebodings of the evening, was 
correct. 

“‘T’ll fix it,”’ said the secretary, starting 
toward the door of the closet beyond the 
Tron Maiden’s niche where the mechanism 
controlling the fountain could be 
reached. 

“That door was ajar when I left the 
room last night,” Cleave observed. 
“‘ Now it’s fast closed.” 

“Tt was the wind,” said the secretary. 
And he lifted the crude copper latch and 
opened the door. 


“FINHE Iron Maiden,” gasped the Graf 

von Anspelt as he pitched forward to 

die on the floor. “She has punished me. 
(Continued on page 29) 
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FIND YOUR BUDDY 

















ILE it is the earnest desire of 
THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 
that the “Find Your Buddy” 


department shall render the most 
effective possible service to ex-service 
men and women and to their relatives 
and friends, the editor regrets that 
henceforth he cannot return photo- 
columns. The process of retouching 
printable cuts renders them unsuitable 
for other use. 


ment should be addressed on the en- 
velope: Editor, “Find Your Buddy,” 
AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY, 1311 G 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 








“P 
* Missinc: Private Frank Stewart Burns, 
K Company, 357th Infantry. Reported 
missing in action in the Ninetieth Divi- 
sion attack in the Argonne on the morn- 
ing of October 24, 1918. Family has 
received no definite word. Address his 
brother, Thomas Burns, 1121 North 
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STRONG TIRE aa C0, 
3019 Michigan Ave., Dept. 104, Chicago, Ill. 


Reference Lincoln State Bank, Chicago 


What Is Tree Surgery? 


We want tree surgeons and landscape 
gardeners. Earn $1 to $3 per hour. 
Pleasant out-door work. We teach the 
art by mail and guarantee success. Need 
of men with this training far exceeds 
supply. Be independent. Our course 
costs only $25 and your success is 
assured from the start. 


Page School of Tree Surgery 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Grand Avenue, Enid, Okla. 


HeErsert E. Yost enlisted in the Third 
Coast Artillery in June, 1917. He 
wrote his parents from Fort Hamilton in 
March, 1918, telling them that if they did 
not hear from him they would know he 
had gone across. They have had no 
word from him since. Information should 
be addressed to Edward Yost, Dansville, 
N. Y. 


Seeking Field Artillery Officers 


The Chief of Field Artillery, War De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., would ap- 
preciate information concerning the pre- 
sent addresses of the following officers: 
Majors Edwin Albert Pynchon, Ralston 
Magellan Talbott; Captains Lewis Ed- 
ward Gleeck, Arthur R. Campbell, 
Greenville G. Howard, John H. Wyckoff; 
First Lieutenant Edward G. Ludtke; 
Second Lieutenants Walter M. Barley, 
Meyer H. Berry, Clair Lee Burnett, 
Victor W. Butler, Walter Carmine, 
Everett L. Grubb, Henry Clay Littick, 
James Maxwell, 3rd, James E. Parker, 
Kenneth E. Ramsey, Albert Alphonse 
Stark, Melville D. Stewart, Basil Mar- 
shall Thompson, George Stewart Upde- 


graff. ‘ 








F Company, 
111TH INFANTRY 
Sergeant Harry 
McLaughlin, re- 
ported severely 
wounded on Sep- 
tember 6, 1918, 
and later re- 
ported dead, 
date and cause 
not known. Any- 
one who knew 
this man or has 
any information 
regarding him, address Morton McLaugh- 
lin, 101 Buttonwood Street, Norristown, 
Pa. 





Sergt. H. McLaughlin 





graphs sent for reproduction in these | 


photographs to fit them for making | 


All communications to this depart- | 


PrivATE Benjamin F. Lupwic, No* 
3137083, spartans Company, Six- 
— omer tieth Infantry, 

— fe.) Fifth Division, 
has not been 
heard from since 
thearmisticewas 
signed. Private 
Ludwig _ sailed 
for France July 
18, 1918, and his 
mother received 
several letters 
from him after 
his arrival there 
but with the 
signing of the 
armistice come 
munication 
stopped. In- 
formation may 
be sent to Frank C. Love, 406 City Bank 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Seek Information Concerning Deaths 

The following requests have been re- 
ceived for information concerning deaths 
of men who served in the war: 

PRIVATE JOHN MANNING, Company F, 
315th Infantry, Seventy-ninth Division, 
died on October 19. His mother, Mrs. 
Mary M. Manning, 66 Manning Street, 
Hudson, Mass., wants information as to 
the cause and circumstances. 





Pot. Benj. F. Ludwig 





Private WILBUR SMITHSON, Company 
I, 359th Infantry, was reported “killed in 
action’’ November 6, 1918. His mother, 
Mrs. Margaret Smithson, 16 Dorrance 
Street, Worcester, Mass., desires to 
know in what battle he fell and under 
what circumstances. She also would like 
to hear from his former buddies in the 
Ninety-fifth Aero Squadron. 





SERGEANT Ear V. JEFFERSON, Come 
pany D, 102nd Infantry, Twenty-sixth 
Division, was killed in action in July. 
Those who knew him are asked to com- 
municate with Commander, Earl V. 
Jefferson Post, Hope, North Dakota. 





Oscar M. Dant, Company E, 128th 
Infantry, was reported killed in action 
November 11, 1918. Alfred C. Dahl, 
608 Arnold Avenue, N., Thief River 
Falls, Minn., would appreciate facts 
concerning the death. 


Private Harvey A. MESSERER, Com- 
pany C, Eleventh Infantry, A. E. F., has 
been missing since 
November 10, 1918. 
He is five feet nine 
inches tall, weighs 
165 pounds, has blue 
eyes, light com- 
plexion, medium 
light hair and a 
scar on the right 
side of his chin. 
Information 
should be sent 
to his father, G. 
H. Messerer, 
Pot. Harvey A. Messerer Sumner, Iowa. 
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Section, 316th Infantry, 79th Division, 


December 19, 1919 





THE IRON MAIDEN 
(Continued from page 27) 
I am dying. The nails are piercing me. 
Her mark is on me.” 

And as Cleave, aghast, dropped to his 
knees beside the body, the graf fulfilled 
his prophecy. 

“There isn’t a mark on him,” an- 
nounced the engineer as he tore the graf’s 
dressing gown from his chest and back. 
Then he looked past the secretary into 
the closet and he knew. 

The ancient war club stood against ~* 


He looked at the terror-stricken face 
of the dead man, doubly terrible in the 
fixity of death, and he dimly realized that 
the greatest tortures are those that leave 
no wounds. Only the dull nails of a 
battered bludgeon had toughed the 
graf’s body while the vice-grip of the 
Iron Maiden’s fear had closed down upon 
a soul. 





FIND YOUR BUDDY 
(Continued from page 28) 

I Company, 111th InFantry.—Will 
anyone who knew Corporal Norbert J. 
Finnegan write his mother, Mrs. Annie 
Finnegan, 129 West Market Street, West- 
chester, Pa. Corporal Finnegan was 
wounded near Xammes on the 27th or 
28th of October and died in a field 
hospital or while being transported to 
one in an ambulance belonging to unit 
No. 12 or 112. 





E Company, 307th ENGINEERS, EIGHTY- 
Seconp Diviston—George E. Kennedy 
has been missing since he was reported 
wounded in the Argonne in September, 
1918. His mother, Mrs. Kennedy, 236 
McClellan Street, Philadelphia, inquires. 


MISSING: Joseph W. Opicka, Company 
L, 338th Infantry, Eighty-fifth Division. 

He went into the service in May, 
1918, and in July he was sent overseas 
with the above named unit, arriving in 
France some time the latter part of that 
month. His last letter to the home folks 
was written on September 23, 1918, and 
since that time no word has been received 
concerning him. He was reported as 
dead by the War Department on March 
9, 1919, when information was requested 
a short time ago, but his people have 
no further information and are anxious 
to learn more about him. Any informa- 
tion concerning him will be appreciated 
by his father, Frank Opicka, Kewaunee, 
Wis., R. F. D. No. 6. 








Missinc: Edward Kneff, Intelligence 


wounded at Montafaucon, Argonne For- 
est, September 29, 1918. Entered the 
service May, 1918. No news er informa- 
tion has been received whether living 
or dead. Address C. L. Nichols, 7203 
West Chester Pike, Upper Darby, Pa., or 
Albert Clinton Wonderly, Post "65, 
American Legion, Lansdowne, Pa 





Clyde Secrest and Larry Kahn, 1005 
Orear-Leslie Building, Kansas City, Mo., 
Would like to hear from former shipmates 
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New Spirit in Industry 
F. ERNEST JOHNSON 
Paper boards, 75 cents 


This book deals with the biggest of all re- 
construction problems in a big way. 


That One Face 
RICHARD ROBERTS 


Cloth, $1.25 
A series of studies for twelve weeks marked 
by spiritual insight, intellectual keenness, 


and literary skill, which show the distinctive 
impression made by Jesus on ten of the 
world’s great poets and prophets. 


Ask your local book store about these books. A“‘Books with Purpose”’ 
Catalog will gladly be sent to you, free, if you will drop us a post card. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
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Meaning of Prayer (75 cents) 
Meaning of Faith ($1.00) 
Manhood of the Master (75 cents) 


all these by 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


This paper, art leather cloth, round cornered, 
pocket size. 


More than four hundred thousand copies of 
these three vigorous, vitally helpful “Every- 
day Life”’ books have been bought in the last 
few years. 

Dr. Fosdick is a robust, man’s man. He writes 
sympathetically, but straight from the shoulder. 
It’s a fine thing 
books. 


to own one or more of these 
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a to Pass Examinations 


~~ STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 


t examinations with answers re- 
La carefully, will prepare the student 
to pass any teachers, Regents or Civi Ser- 
vice examination offeredin anystate in the 
Union. These examinations were prepared, 
nearly all of them, under the direct super- 
vision of Judge Draper, Late Commissioner 
of Education for New York and former 

COM. DRAPER president of the University of Illinois. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 
WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 








“QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOKS” 


Sixteen of them aren 
Price complete postpaid $2. 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans. $.25 
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14 Yrs. of Exam.in Chemistry, with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in Zoology, withAns, .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Geology, withAns, , 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in School Economy, with Any , 
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LETTERS 


FROM READERS 





Gas Bags 
To the Editor: Can you tell me what 
material is used for the gas bags inside a 
rigid dirigible? 


Wheeling, W. Va. Hat RENTROP. 

The gas bags now usually are made 
of goldbeater skin, a product of the 
intestines of a steer. In some types of 
dirigibles a combination arrangement is 
used, a layer of goldbeater skin between 
two layers of specially treated linen or 
cotton cloth. The gas bags of the R-34 
were of goldbeater skin covered with a 
layer of rubberized linen. 


Ready to Lend Books 


To the Editor: Perhaps the general 
currency which is desirable has not been 
given to the fact that the American 
Library Association, through its Library 
War Service, is prepared to lend books, 
particularly trade papers and works on 
vocational training, to ex-service men 
for a period of two months. The only 
requirement imposed on the beneficiary 
is that he prepay the postage upon 
return of the books. 








| munities not supplied with adequate 
| library facilities, upon the application of 


| create an enhanced demand for the 


| and the principles for which it stands. 





I wish to suggest that this service 
| may be popularized and extended by the 
| establishment of branch circulating libra- 
ries at American Legion posts in com- 


| such posts. This plan not only would 
service of the American Library Associa- 
tion but would further serve to extend 
the influence of The American Legion 


Cannot some concerted movement be 
expected in furtherance of the execution 


of this plan? 
Paragould, Ark. R. P. Tayzor. 


Total Service Registration 


To the Editor: Can you tell me how 
many men were registered in the United 
States for military service during the late 


war? 
G. DrePREDA. 
Valparatso, Chile. 


Registrations in the United States for 
military service totaled 23,908,576 men 
between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five. Eighty per cent of these were 
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is a monthly magazine, crammed full 
of Hunting, Fishing, Camping ang 
Trapping stories and pictures, val. 
uable information about guns, rifles, 
revolvers, fishing tackle, camp out- 
fits, best places to go for fish and 
game, changes in fish and game 
laws, and a thousand and one help. 
ful hints for sportsmen. National 
rtaman tells you what to do 
when lostin the woods; how to 
cook your grub, how to 
camps and blinds, how to train 
your hunting dog, how to pre- 
serve your trophies, how to start 
a -o- club, how to build a rife 


— book or set of books you 
can buy will give you the 
amount of up-to-date informs. 
tion about life in the open thet 
you can get from a year’s sub. 
scription to the Na 
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we will send you 
the National 
Sportsman for 
a whole year 
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mulo Gold 
Watch Fobs 
shown here. 
with. 
Mail your 
order today, 
Your money 
back if you are 
not fully satisfied, 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 
207 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 








FIRST DIVISION MEN 


_-_* AND YOUR FAMILIES 


4 Original First Division Pin 
Approved by C. of S. Col. S. 0. 


Fuqua. Enamel, 4 colors, finely 
made. $1.00 postage prepaid. 


H.C. NAIL (Formerly Ist Div.) 
BRYN MAWR, FarmtA. 








REGIMENTAL ‘BOOKS 


360th Infantry 35th Infantry 82nd Artillery 

19th Infantry 53rd Artillery 1st Cawalry 

85th Infantry 54th Artillery 5th Cavalry 

86th Infantry 4th Artillery 

359th Infantry book now out of print—only a 
few left of some others. Each k contains 
photos of all available officers and men at time 
ot publication. In after years it will be one of 
your most possessions: Any of the above 
sent C, O. D. by mail, $2.00 and postage. 


ORDER NOW 
SAN ANTONIO PRINTING CO. 
130 Soledad Street San Antonio, Texas 





Get a Bannerette of Your Branch of Service 
Send $1.50 and we will send you one 
felt bannerette silk fringed, silk insignia 
ot the branch of service in which you 
served, with gilded cross bar, silk cord 
and tassel, also silk embroidered service 
flag on same with or without the word 
** Oversea,”’ and gold or silver chevrons 
suitable to hang anywhere in remem- 
brance of your warrior days. This is 
an added attraction to any room. Can 
be hung in room or window. 

hen writing please mention the 
branch of service, also with or without the word 
“oversea,”” and number of chevrons. Add 25 

cents extra .or ary chevrons over two. 
For 75 cents extra wewill embroider the name  f 
yout regiment and the company in which you served. 


Borough Decorating Co., "** Mgexissierers 4 
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“INSPIRATIONAL ESSAYS” 


: A practical handbook of inspiration! The essays 
_ =] are new thoughts, written in a tone and 
spirit that promote personal uplift and better 

tizenship. They help you to develop your 
latent ye and increase your efficiency in what- 
are doing. The Inspirational Essays 
esforce and enthusiasm cad haved 
‘human interest"‘appeal. Not gets of wiedo 
jj] contains practical nuggets of w Seen, 
They put into language the unexpre: tact 
many and the subjects are ever new. This book is an ~— 
ment—not an expense. Makes a splendid gift. Handy to camy 
with you—to read wherever you go 
Send for your sop TODAY. Handsom 
prepared. Pri oi 1.00, postage pre 
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listed as physically fit for military service. 


308 RIVER STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AMERICANS IN NAME ONLY 
(Continued from page 11) 

can point with pride to that fact. It was 
not a concession on their parts; it was a 
point of honor forced down the throats of 
these sterling patriots by an aroused 
public opinion. Athletes and magnates 
whose pockets were touched let up a loud 

wl at the high-handed proceedings, and, 
in order to plead some remote connection 
with the war, inquired how they were 
going to pay for their Liberty Bonds. 

Let’s see,the Liberty Bond assessment 
in the Army and Navy used to run as 

“high as ten dollars a month out of the pay 
of a buck private or an apprentice sea- 
men, didn’t it? And then, sometimes 
the man didn’t get the bonds—or at any 
rate haven’t gotten them yet. 

There was the conscientious objector. 
The spiritual difficulties in the way of 
going to war is a topic which best may be 
discussed by the thousands of ministerial 
students and clergymen of every church 
and creed, who, though exempt by law, 
preferred to do their duty as fighting men. 
They can bear the best evidence as to 
what extent fighting for a nation’s honor 
isdamaging to thesoul. But the average 
layman, leaving theological issues out of 
the discussion, often finds less to condemn 
in the actions of the so-called conscien- 
tious objector than in several other brands 
of native born “American” slackers. 
The 1917 census had it that there were 
in the United States 55,000 men between 
twenty-one and thirty-one belonging to 
sects opposed to war; yet 65,000 asked for 
deferment on this ground, and 56,000 got 
it. The conscientious objector was not 
recognized in the draft law, but the 
religionist was. 

At least, he had the courage of his con- 
victions, and chose an alibi, the conse- 
quences of which were bound to be 
unpleasant. He did not hide behind a 
woman’s skirts, nor did he invoke official 
or parental pull to berth himself on a 
farm, or in a civilian desk job, or a ship- 
yard or gas-mask factory, and then live 
a daily lie, adopting the victimized 
tone of one who is to be consoled because 
the peculiar nature of his talents kept 
him from fulfilling his desire and joining 
one of the fighting services. 

Thisis an old story, familiar in some 
form to the residents of every community 
in the United States. We all can supply 
the names of individuals to fit in with the 
general types sketched above. We meet 
these men in our daily business, political 
and social contacts, and gradually they 
are retrieving any standing they may 
have lost through the part they played 
during the war. 

*» Having made the world safe for 
ocracy across the sea, the ex-service 
man is now faced with the task of keeping 
this democracy safe for Americans at 
home. His conduct at Boston, at Omaha, 
and at Gary, Indiana, is sufficient to 
indicate he is proving worthy of the task. 
And while keeping an eye on the active 
enemies of society, among whom the 
alien slacker predominates, it would be 
Well to keep at least half an eye on the 
man who has proved himself a passive 
enemy of society by deserting his country 
Ma pinch. 
He is the native born slacker, the 
American” in name only. 

















A Soap 
Men Like 
To Use 











BusIN ESS men—the clear eyed, clear 
skinned, vigorous type—like FAIRY 
SOAP. 


After a day in the city, a bath or clean-up 
with FAIRY is most refreshing. The skin 
feels clean, fresh, softened—and itis. The 
pores havea chance to breathe again, and 
the whole body responds with a delightful 
feeling of health and wellbeing. 


Try your wife’s, your mother’s or your 
sister’s cake of FAIRY SOAP tonight. 
It is white, floats and gives a rich lather 
that is both quick cleansing and easy 
rinsing. Comesina convenient oval shape 
that fits the hand. 


FAIRY SOAP 


{rue wk FAIR BAN K Company. 
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through its many years of experience, qualifies 
as a dependable source of information on all 
phases of heating, plumbing, vacuum-cleaning 
and refrigerating. 

| Back of Crane Service stands a large reput- 
able institution whose name is the guarantee 
| of dependability. 

| 
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15____CRANE CO. 


836 South Michigan Avenue 





Chicago 





Branches in 56 leading cities 





























Smoke 


PORTINA 
CIGAR 


Same as you got ‘‘Over There”’ 


PORTO RICAN AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 


250 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 











UNTANGLING THE LIBERTY 
LOAN TANGLE 
(Continued from page 15) 

But they are quickly disposed of. The 

peak point of Victory Loan *cases ig 

' expected in May, when the final instal}. 

ments of the $15,000,000 subscribed to 

poms loan by the Army are due. 


THE role of underwriter in the Army’s 
purchase of Victory Bonds was as. 
| a by the Zone Finance Officer of 
the War Department. He delivered 
| prescribed lots of bonds on order of the 
Various quartermaster disbursing officers 
who became local bond salesmen. [p. 
stead of making an allotment, the soldier 
| subscribing for Victory Bonds made a 
reservation of his pay, which was de. 
ducted in the field as it became due 
Whenever payments were discontinued 
the soldier was issued a Q. M. certificate 
for the amount of his pay deducted by 
reservation. On presentation this cer. 
tificate was honored by any camp dis. 
bursing officer. If the certificate, of 
receipt, was for the par value of a bond, 
delivery was made; if less than par, the 
difference was paid and the bond r. 
ceived or a refund was made. 

But two alternatives are open to the 
discharged soldiers who are Victory Bond 
cases. They may make in one payment 
the amount due on a bond, plus the 
accrued interest, upon which they will 
receive the bond, or they may receive a 
refund of the amount they have paid. 
To accomplish either a case should be 
stated as completely as possible in a 
letter to: 

Enlisted Allotment Branch, 
Zone Finance Office, 
War Department, 
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i ales Nation's Capital 


in stamps or coin M bring you the 
Ly oe on ‘trial tthe Vt is an illustrated weekly, published at the 4 
oltting tn in | tion's center, for the Nation: a oe aed that prints all — news of the world and 






on what is going on inthe world, atthe leasterpense a time or money, this is 
ifyou want a paperin i home which is sincere, reliable, entertaining. wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours, If alge 
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Washington, D. C. 

In the lower left-hand corner of the 
envelope should be inscribed: Reference 
—Victory Loan. The proper forms will 
be forwarded. 

Typical of the cases being received by 
the Victory Loan office is the following: 


November 6, 1919. 
FYROM: Richard Roe, Camp Meade, 
Md. (formerly Major, Infantry.) 
To: Zone Finance Officer, Washing- 
| ton, D. C. 
Subject: Liberty Loan Bonds—$300.00. 
1. Request that Victory Liberty Loan 
Bonds covering Three Hundred Dollars 
($300.00), being payments made by me 
for six months beginning May, 1919, to 
October, 1919, inclusive, $50.00 per 
month, be sent to my brother, John Roe, 
c/o John Roe & Company, Houston, Tex. 
2. I am no longer in the service 
my address will again be 243 B 
Street, Houston, Texas. 
3. I do not care to continue furti 
payment on Liberty Loan Bonds. 
RICHARD ROE, 
Formerly, Major Inf., U.S. A. 


It was handled as follows: 


November 8, 1919. 
243 ZFO-EA (Roe, Richard.) 
Mr. RIcHARD Rog, 

243 Blank St., Houston, Texas. 
DEaR Sir: 

This office is in receipt of your letter 
of November 6, inquiring about Victory 
Loan Notes on which you have paid by 
reservation while in the military service, 
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and you are advised that the following | 


procedure is necessary in order to secure 
S atlement in your case. 

Sign the inclosed War Dept. Form 
No. 336 (for officers) in the two places 
indicated and indorse across the face 


thereof delivery instructions for the 
Notes. Attach thereto original Q. M. C. 
Forms No. 51 (receipts) which should 


have been issued to you by the Disbursing 
Officers who accepted the reservations 
from your pay. 

Then forward to this office, using en- 
velope marked for the personal attention 
of the undersigned, tog-ther with Cer- 
tified Check or Postal Money Order in 
correct amount to cover accrued in- 
terest on the Notes, as follows: If pay- 
ment was completed from pay due May 
31, $.07; if from pay due June 30, $.25; 
if from pay due July 31, $.41; if from pay 
due August 31, $.55; if from pay due 
September 30, '$.67; if from pay due 
October 31, $.77; if from pay due Novem- 
ber 30, $. 84; if from pay due December 
31, $.90; if ‘from pay due January 31, 
$95; if from pay due February 29, 
$96; this amount due on each $50 
Note so purchased. 

Immediately upon receipt of proper 
papers, as indicated above, this office 
will effect delivery of the Notes in ac- 
cordance with your instructions. 

Nore: War Dept. Form No. 369 to 
be used in place of Form No. 336 in the 
case of Enlisted Men. 


The Army’s subscriptions to the 
various loans by allotment were: 
Second Liberty Loan... $89,382,450 
Third Liberty Loan.... 20,931,550 
Fourth Liberty Loan. 33,820,550 
Victory Loan (approxi- 
ED Giga nikara aia 13,500,000 


The Navy’s subscriptions by allot- 
ment were: 


First Liberty Loan 
Second Liberty Loan... 
Third Liberty Loan.... 
Fourth Liberty Loan. .. 
Victory Loan 


11,000,000 
18,666,150 
48,239,600 
HG Sie 26,320,350 
THE officers in charge of the settlement 

of the navy cases that developed 
out of the allotments for bonds state 
frankly that they have exhausted every 
effort to communicate with the principals 
in their 11,000 cases. Practically all of 
these cases will be settled in quick order 
whenever the principals are located. 
Any former navy man with an outstand- 
ing claim for bonds or for a refund of 
partial payment should communicate 
zeith: 
A Navy Allotment Officer, 

Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Unravelling a spider’s web is a delicate 
undertaking as well as a difficult one and 
cannot be accomplished without as train- 
ing of the strands. In the unravelling of 
the web of complication in which the loan 
bond cases are involved the patience 
of claimants, like the strands of the web, 
in many cases will be severely strained. 
However, it is evident that a sincere 
fort is being made to settle all claims 
without unnecessary delay. Bond cases 
will have to exercise patience. 


$3,000,000 | 


RAPPERS 


The name SUMMERFIELD 
assures you of 
ry e-1°) 8)-N >) ao) Ve 


47 years of square dealing has 
earned us the confidence of 
es all over America, Canada 


WE CHARGE NO COMMISSION 


If fair, honest grading, prompt returns, 

top market price are what you want, 
then you will make no mistake in shipping 
to the old reliable house of Summerfield. 


Write now es our reliable prices. supply 
catalog and shipping tags. 


Simon etn & Co. 


ONE RELIABLE FUR HOUSE 
ST.LOUIS.MQ 
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Wanted—Railway Mail Clerks 





$1300 First Year 
Hundreds of Men 
18to35Needed + 





Franklin Institute 
Dep:. N138, Rochester, N. Y. 

Sirs: Send me, without charge, 
(2) sample Railway Mai: Clerk 








= Examination questions; (2) sched- 
At Once » ule showing places of all U. S. Gov- 
° ernment coming exaninations; (3) list 
SurePay. © of other government jobs now open to 
Life Job. men and women, and ‘4 free book de- 
Pull Unnec- scribing them. 
essary. RAMS cocecccceccccecesesescese 
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CT AHEAD. 


is the fascinating story of a man who ac: 
cumulated $10,000 in ten years, by system- 
atic investing in high-grade listed stocks 
and bonds, Amount invested averaged $25 
monthly, “Getting Ahead” contains noth- 
ing for the man who wants to get rich in a 
hurry, but will be helpful to all who wish 
to save from $5 to $100 monthly and invest 
by a safe method. 

We sell all high-grade stocks and bonds listed 
on the New Lyd, Stock —paanee ane other reli- 
on aymen 
Bend for * ‘Getting Ahead.” It Seuplalas the = 

















145TSouth La Salle Street, Sas | 








Attach attach 
without FiOMBLE METALLIC CuEVRONS ®, Withou. 
NZ Dever = 





ALL CAMPAIGN COMBINATIONS 
Single Bar 25c.—Double Bar 50c. - Triple 75c.—Quadruple $1.00 
Victory Medal Bars, 25c. 

Bronze and Silver Stars attached, 10c. each 
Expert Rifleman Badges, 75c.  Sharpshooter Badges, 75c. 
Eowarnn “vine Hempstead, 1,N.¥., P.O. Box 71 














Learn to Dance! 


You can learn Fox- Trot, One-Step, Two-Step,' 
) and latest * “up-to-the-minute’’ society 
dances in your own home by the wonderful 
Peak nk System of Mail Instraction. 
m Method. Easily learned; 
=|) ta successfully. 
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ORE Finger Print Experts are needed. 
Men who are masters of this profes- 


- I sion are scarce. The demand for 
Finger Experts is great. As a special in- 
ducement we will give you free of charge 
our new easy reading course in Secret Serv- 
ice IntelNgence if you act at once. 


Bea Finger Print Expert 





Build up a business on the basis of a trained 
brain. You can do it as a master of the 
Finger Print profession. There is crying 
need for Finger Print Experts right now 
and the demand for these trained men is 
growing every day. A profession that offers 
wonderful opportunities for advancement. 
Governments, corporations, police depart- 
ments, institutions and individuals have con- 
stant use for these specially trained men. 
The work is fascinating and 


The Pay Is Big! 


No special education is necessary. You can 
become a master of this profession by study- 
ing at home in your spare time, Expert 
Finger Print men travel all over the coun- 
try solving mysteries that baffle all others. 
They are important men and highly re- 
garded and envied by every one. 





Get full information about this great pro- 
fession and our big offer of a free course 
in Secret Service Intelligence. The mastery 
of these two closely allied professions 
places a brilliant career within your grasp. 
Achievements that will immediately place 
the stamp of success upon you, are now 
possible. Send this coupon for full informa- 
tion NOW, 


University of Applied Science 
Desk 1809 1772 Wilson Ave., Chirage 


Gentlemen: Without any obligations what- 
ever, send me your new FREE book on 
Finger Prints and your offer of a free 
course in Secret Service Intelligence. 











Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 
Has Automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
a Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
¢° patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
nailed free. Send name and address today. 


Brooks Applisnce Co, 396 B State Street, Marshall, Mbel 
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Oriental Navigation Co. 








FAST 
FREIGHT SERVICE 


From New York to 


Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Rosario 





Havre 


Bordeaux 





Constantinople and Black Sea Ports 








39 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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FREE BOOK ON | > 
Write today Pe He Copy atents 
“How to 

~ a Patent’’ Contains valuable 
information and advice to inventors. 
Tells how to secure Patents. Send 
model or sketch of your invention for 
Opinion of its patentable nature— 
Free. (20 years experience.) Talbert 
& Talbert, 4823 Talbert Bildg., 

Washington, BD. x. 


WRITE THE \VORDS FOR A SONG 


We write music and guarantee publisher’s 
acceptance. Submit poems on patriotism, 
love or any subject. Don’t delay. Send 
Words Today. 


CHESTER. MUSIC COMPANY 
920S. Michigan Ave., Suite 141, CHICAGO. ILL. 
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BAGGING COMFORT ON THE 
WINTER HUNT 


(Continued from page 18 


SLIGHTLY larger, but still within the 
limit of easy packing, is either g 
Camp Fire or a Baker tent. The latter 
is practically an enlargement of a one. 
sided shelter-tent with ends. The fourth 
side, or entrance, is a single piece of 
canvas which hangs vertically from the 


ridge. When wished, it may be closed; ~ 


Raised, and supported by sticks, it offers 
shelter from rain, and a rousing fire in 
front will give such comfortable quarters 
within the tent as to make one almost 
forget home and mother. The Camp 
Fire tent is similar except that there is 
a ridge line within the tent itself, the 
roof ‘coming down to about shoulder 
height in front. It is closed or protected 
in the same way as the one just named, 
Either lends itself nicely to heating from 
a fire directly in front. 

What shall be said of blankets? There 
are those who swear by sleeping bags, 
There are those who swear at them. 
The same is true of blankets. Prac- 
tically all bags are heavy. They may be 
made to give great comfort. But so 
may blankets. Unless one feels that he 
is “in the know” he should stick to the 
good old blanket. And if you have had 
trouble with blanket and poncho, go again 
to the Army. Full and complete direc- 
tions appear in the Field Service Manual 
for making a sleeping bag, for one or 
two, of blanket and poncho. It is as 
true of blankets as of clothes that 
two of medium weight give far more 
warmth than a single one of the weight 
of two. 

Probably the Army failed to call atten- 
tion to the fact that one’s blanket should 
be as carefully chosen for “‘fit”’ as should 
shoes. Use of a blanket one foot I-nger 
than your height will make one glad 
instead of sad. 

One of the finest lessons learned by 
the outdoor fraternity in recent yearsis 
that the coming of cold and snow does 
not mean the end of outdoor life in the 
woods or on the trail. We should have 
learned long ago that sleep can be com- 
fortable in a tent banked about with 
snow, but somehow we did not. The 
Indian learned that sleeping on wet 
snow was not wise. He very wisely dug 
or scraped the snow away and dried 
his sleeping place with fire. The heat 
remaining in the ground kept him warm 
underneath and a few wraps above served 
to carry him through the night in com; 
fort. It has long been known that2 
snow-house, with the wind kept out,* 
comfortable. We have but now begun 
to make use of such facts for our own 
outdoor pleasure and health. 

Wild life is abundant in winter and 
easily found or traced. The woods are 
different in appearance. Life for the 
outdoor man is different and even better 
through the zest added by a brisker tem- 
perature. And the fact that your very 
tebrae and front belt line seem to 
trying to embrace each other adds 4 
more than desirable something to that 
ever indefinable appeal of _ sizzling 
bacon 
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A COMMON PURPOSE 





The work which the ten thousand Home Service com- 
mittees of the American Red Cross did in this country 
during the war, among the families of soldiers of foreign 


Brak eaneseda Bia ’aerme? 5 wo 








: birth in particular, was a work of Americanization. It 

n. brought to these people the spirit of neighborliness, sym- 

“ pathy and kindly aid, made that family, which before 

0 may have felt itself shut off by reason of its foreign birth, 

ie an American family, and bound the country into an organic 

4 whole as it never has been bound before. 

in 

b In speaking of the future work of the Red Cross in this 

: country, Dr. Farrand, Chairman of the Central Com- 

" mittee, says: 

it 

r “We propose in every way in which it may be possible to 
utilize the energy of our great organization to make our 

\- own country a better place to live in, and to save for 

- future generations the benefits which our men fought and 

: died to win.”’ 

d . 

| Among the purposes of the American Legion, stated in the 

: preamble to the Constitution, we read that it is associated 

> “to foster and perpetuate a one hundred per cent 

: Americanism; to promote peace and good will on earth; N 

* to consecrate and sanctify our comradeship by our devo- 

h tion to mutual helpfulness.” 

e 

Here are two statements of purpose—of ideals. They are 

| essentially the same. To consolidate the victory won by 

t the preservation of the ideals for which we fought. And 

i ‘that can best be done by two such nation wide organiza- 


tions as the American Legion and the Red Cross. 





AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Branch Office of National Headquarters: 222 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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If you had been 
on the Arizona 
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Join the VU. 
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RE she comes, homeward 
bound, with ‘‘a bone in her 
teeth,” and a record for looking 
into many strange ports in six short 
months. . 


If you had been one of her proud sailors 
you would have left New York City in 
January, been at Guantanamo, Cuba, in 
February, gone ashore at Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, in March and stopped at Brest, 
France, in April to bring the President 
home. In May the Arizona swung at her 
anchor in the harbor of Smyrna, Turkey. 
In June she rested under the shadow of 
Gibraltar and in July she was back in New 
York harbor. 

Her crew boasts that no millionaire tour- 
ist ever globe-trotted like this. There was 
one period of four weeks in which the crew 
saw the coasts of North America, South 
America, Europe, Asia and Africa. 


An enlistment in the navy 


gives you a chance at the education of travel. 
Your mind is quickened by contact with new 
people, new places, new ways of doing things. 

Pay begins the day you join. On board ship 
aman is always learning. There is work to be 
done and he is taught to do it well. Trade 
schools develop skill, industry and business 
ability. Work and play are planned by experts. 
Thirty days furlough each year with full pay. 
The food is fine. A full outfit of clothing is 
provided free. Promotion is unlimited for 
men of brains. You can enlist for two years 
and come out broader, stronger, abler. “The 
Navy made a man of me” is an expression 
often heard. 


Apply at any recruiting station if you are 
over 17. There you will get full information. 
If you can’t find the recruiting station, ask 
your Postmaster. He knows. 
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